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VISITORS THE STATE OF KANSAS 


. TO THE .. 


ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION On May 5, 1904, Adopted for Ex- 


Are Cordially Invited to Inspect the Exhibit of the clusive Use in all High Schools 


AMERICAN BOOK. COMPANY of the State for Five Years... 
pr bh 9 HIGGINSON AND CHANNING’S ENGLISH HISTORY 


PALACE OF EDUCATION a seer oe aes 
| ) ustrations, olored [laps, iography, 
This_Exhibit comprises Chronological Table of Contents, List of Impor- 
All_its Educational Publications tant Dates, and Index. 368 pp. Price, $1.00, net 


and Illustrates 


THE ART OF SCHOOL-BOOK MAKING 


in its various stages, including 
Plates; Map Printing in Colors; Printed Sheets; Folded Signa- 


























W. T. HARRIS, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
says of this book: 





tures; Gathered Book; Stitched Book ; Trimmed, and Glued ‘‘I believe it to be the best introduction to English history hitherto 
Book ; Stamping of Covers; Artists’ Original Etre see Suc- made for the use of schools. It gives proper attention to sociology 
cessive Processes in making Wood Engravings and Half-tones. and the evolution of political ideas, without neglecting what is pic- 





turesque and interesting to the popular taste.’’ 


New School of Methods in Public School Music D. 0. S. LOWELL, Roxbury Latin School, writés: 





held at Chicago July 4-16, and at Boston ‘‘The page is open and attractive, the chapters are short, the type 
July 26-August 11. Circulars, with detailed is large and clear, the pictures are well chosen and significant, and 
information, sent on application. the graceful style would do credit to a Macaulay.” 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY |) LONGrANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





gI-93 Fifth Avenue, New Vork 








“INFINITE RICHES IN LITTLE ROOM” 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe 


Edited by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and THOMAS L. STEDMAN M Ida S h | 
One Volume, 503 pages, many maps. Full leather, $L.QG, postpaid owe ait 


Thoroughly revised for 1904. Gives select hotels, best routes, and valuable advice generally. FOR GIRLS. - 
Complete, concise, handy; so compact as to be carried in a man’s hip-pocket, or Six miles f:0m Boston. 
in a woman’s muff — an advantage appreciated by a traveler, College preparatory, general courses. Music and Art. 


SOME UNSOLICITED OPINIONS Beautiful, healthful location. New Gymnasium. Outdoor Sports. 
From year to year we have recommended the ..--Absoiutely one of the essentials for Europe, Illustrated Catalog. 
annual issues. It is most comprehensive, and the | The writer uses it every summer ; has studied it GEORGE F. Jewett, A.B. (Harvard). 
amount of information compressed into its smal) | repeatedly from cover to cover; and would no more Refers by permission to 
bulk is wonderful. — The Press, Philadelphia, Pa. think of going without it than of going without his Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 
th wae Sesben@iesd a passage ticket.— Hditor of Country Gentleman. en oN , , N 
.-.+I have had your Pocket-Guide two trips, an Edmund C., Stedman and Thomas L, Stedman are ewton Mass 
ee Marte Rea 5 ages to print it, as Se te Ap to | the editors, and this fact carries weight. The little ’ . 
Pa vied oR P without a copy.— W. S. Williams, | yojume is actually readable. Its stuc y of details is 
rovidence, &, I. impressive. .... — The Argonaut, San Francisco, Cal. 
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We are more than pleased with them 


meee ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical. The special reason, their easy writing qualities 
Ask Stationer THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Woot? Gamien, No: 














“Be not simply good, but good for something.” 
—Thoreau 


Now that is just what a DIXON PENCIL 
is, good for something. So many pencils are good 


for nothing, but DIXON'S AMERICAN 
, GRAPHITE PENCILS can be used for all 
kinds of schoolroom work, and can be depended upon to do their work well. Let us prove 
‘it by sending you some samples that are particularly well adapted for work in the school- 
‘room, together with our new color booklet. Mention this publication and enclose sixteen 
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cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO0., Jersey City, N. J. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union square, 
New York, will issue on June 15 Pit- 
man’s Journal, devoted to the Isaac Pit- 
man shorthand, typewriting, and com- 
mercial education. It will be an American 
magazine for Isaac Pitman teachers and 
writers, issued quarterly on March 15, 
June 15, September 15, and December 15. 
Each number of the Journal will consist 
of from twenty to twenty-four pages, size 
7 1-2 hy 9 3-4, and will include six or more 
columns of beautifully engraved phonog- 
raphy, furnishing invaluable means for 
study and practice to students of the art. 
Current topics of interest will appear by 
contributors of reputation and experience, 
making the Journal of the highest useful- 
ness to both the beginner and experienced 
teacher. It will be printed by J. J. Little 
& Co., printers of the Standard Diction- 
ary, and Pearson’s Magazine, which is 
a guarantee of typographical excellence. 
The yearly subscription ‘Is twenty-five 
cents postpaid. Pitman’s Journal has 
been selected by the National Association 
of Isaac Pitman Shorthand Teachers as 
its official organ. 


Miss Deristhe L. Hoyt has just sailed 
for Italy to carry on further study of the 
great paintings of the world. Miss Hovt 
is already well known through her recent 
book, entitled “The World’s Painters and 
Their Pictures.” 


Many readers thought Arthur Henry’s 
“An Island Cabin” pure fiction, whereas 
it was very ingenuous reality. His new 
book, “The House in the Woods,” to be 
published at once by Messrs. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., has the same vivid story quality, 
although it is the day-to-day chronicle of 
life in the mountains, and the reclaiming 
by the author of a bit of Catskill wilder- 
ness and the building of a mountain 
home. 


Professor T. D. Seymour of Yale Uni- 
versity, the author of Seymour’s “School 
Tliad,”” and other Greek books published 
by Ginn & Company, Boston, has recently 
been elected an honorary member of the 
British Society for the Promotion of Hel- 
lenic Studies. 


Those who have read the “History of 
Philosophy” by the Rev. William Turner, 
Ss. T. D., will be interested to learn that 
this important work is being translated 
into French and Italian. 


Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. announce 
for publication a new volume in the Trail 
Makers Series—“The Journal of Coro- 
nado,” translated and edited with an in- 
troduction by George Parker Winship. As 
the first exploration of the West, Coro- 
nado’s expedition from the City of Mexico 
to the Buffalo plains of Kansas and Ne- 
brasko, 1540-42, forms a chapter of his- 
tory quite as important as the voyage of 
De Soto, and is but little known. 


Professor Frank Frost Abbott of the 
University of Chicago, author of “The 
History and Description of Roman Politi- 
cal Institutions” (Ginn & Company), 
has been spending some months in the 
Roman towns of southern France. His 
special object while abroad has been the 
furtherance of research work in the politi- 
eal history of the Roman republic. 


a 


The fact that a gallon of the first qual- 
ity of black ink, free flowing, and unfad- 
ing, can be made for twenty cents and a 
little labor, is a revelation to ink users, 
and G. Franklin King, of Hawley street, 
Boston, is being flooded with orders. You 
would do well to invest in a trial package. 








HAT 1S HOME WITHOUT MUSIC? We have in 
stock over 100,000 pieces, full size, Jarge print. 
Sheet music, which retaiis in music stores at trom 
25c. to 5%. per copy. It can easily be sold to any- 
body and everybody for AGENTS WANTED 
from 5c. to l0c. per copy. 
everywhere. Great chance to earn $25 per week. 
Special inducements. Will send sample lot 100 





copies to those first applying for $1.00 or 12 pieces 
for 25e. send in your order new. Your money 
refunded if not satisfied. Address, 
A. 1. OWO MUSIC CO., 2146 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
- —— — —___—_—_— — — —— — ——_A__. 
SELECT TWO ( 
MONTHS’ TOUR, 
sailing by the 
y| ] largest steamer 
in the world. 
Tours from #170 up. Temple Tours combine all ad 
vantages of independent and party travel. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, 


Flemington B50, N. J. 


WANTED 
A woman as equal partner in a well-estab- 
lished, growing and flourishing Private School 
for Girls in Southern New England. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-4 Beacon St., Boston 





TOURNAL OF EBRDUCATION. 








BICYCLE 
INNOVATIONS | 


'_TWO-SPEED GEAR and 
NEW COASTER BRAKE | 


Greatest improvements since the 
coming of the chainless 


POPE QUALITY | 
IN EVERY WHEEL 
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I 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Hartford, Conn. 
‘« Columbia.”’ 

‘* Tribune.”’ 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 

Chicago, Hil. 


** Monarch.”’ | 


** Cleveland.’’ 
** Crawford.’’ 


*¢ Rambler.’’ 


‘« Crescent.”’ ** Imperial.’’ 
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Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, || 


or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp. 
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QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Catarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 
WEAK LUNGS, and Ali! Diseases 
of the RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
A perfect and lasting cure forthe most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 


TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 
Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mai. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 











310 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS, 





Hotel Betleciaire 


Broadway and 77th Street, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 





Exquisite 
Palm Room. 
Art Nouveau 
Cafe. 
Royal 
Hungarian 
Orchestra. 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.”’ Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with’ bath.........cc.00 2. rda 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 aia pad ae 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 per day 

Every improvement known to modern in- 
genuity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire World.” 


€ 
MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 





























Now Ready, 
THE MOTHER-ARTIST. 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS. Introduction by Mrs. 
SCHOFF, Pres. Nat’] Congress of Mothers. Much has 
been said by President Rooseveit and others about 
“larger American fgmilies.”’ This book says: ‘‘better 
American families,” and shows how to do it. Should 
be read by all parents and teachers. $1.00 net, post 
ageéc. THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 50 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-21 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 


} Manfrs. and Importers of 


,~Y CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 
BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
Elementary and High Schools 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


“Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 276 
pp., $1.50. Send for Triai Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y, 
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Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods-in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 
N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 














Our Specialty: CLASS PINS 
High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St. 


















Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Boston & Maine Railroad. centr 
Lowest Rates |) ALL THE WAY BY WATER 

VIA 


Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 





INSHIP 
TEACHERWY AGENCY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


MAPS 








| ; 40 Maps in the Series 
CHARTS--On Every Subject 


Write for Circulars and Prices 











THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
4430 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























Follow the Flag 








LL intending to go to the meeting 
of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
thout the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WABASH, 
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The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO ' » 


Apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, G. FE. A., 
387 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. D. McBEATH, N. E.P.A., 
176 Washington St., Boston. 
C. 8. CRANE, G.P.&T.A, : 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND: 

BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford you all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT + LINE 


( Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 
D. BE. BURLEY, 


G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Select personally-conducted parties of refined 
people. July and Angust, Length of tours ten to 
eighteen days, as desired. Prices for everything 
no more than charged for board and room at many 
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first-class hotels. Oureleventh year. Send stamp 
for prospectus. F. H. PALMER, Editor 
EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield S8t., Boston, 


Mass. 


INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON, 
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Journal of HKducation. 
, A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, y OO a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, oo 4 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 8: ‘50 : 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





$100 a year 
$3.00 af 


AMERICAN TEACHER Eeeeiny?- 
Both papers to one address, 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street, 10 E, 14th Street. 78 WabashAve. 








WHAT THEY SAY, 


Honoraste Frank Newson, Kansas: A bad 
book is society’s greatest foe. A good book is 
humanity’s best friend. 


A. J. Votuann, Grand Rapids, Mich.: Books, 
apparaius, and buildings do not make a school. The 
experienced teacher, educated, well-poiged, and kind, 
is the school. 

Dr. Evarene Bourton, Pittsfield, Mass.: If there 
is anvthing in our whole course of study that ought 
to build up in the minds of the pupils high and bean- 
tiful ideals, it is the study and practice of music. 


SUPERINTENDENT Harotp C. Cainps, Swampscott, 
Mass. : The less a real teacher is cramped by rules 
and restrictions of courses of study and notions of 
proper methods imposed from above, the better work 
she can do. 


SUPERINTENDENT VERNON L. Davey, East Orange, 
N.J.: When our principals have proved their fit- 
ness for their position it seems just that they should 
be freed from an annual period of anxiety or uneasi- 
ness with reference to their re-appointment. 

Sueeetnrenpenr W. M. Craain, Lincoln, Mass. : 
No teacher can gain a thorough and intimate knowl- 
edge of her pupils by seeing them at school or by one 
or two formal calls at their homes. It requires pa- 
tient, sympathetic and long-continued investigation; 
but it pays. 

Mary L. Arcuison, Walkerton, Ontario: The 
successful teacher will spend as much time making 
himself attractive on a school morning as he does 
when preparing for an evening with valued friends. 
Iie will make himself winsome to the children. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT W. W. Sretson, Maine: 
The state will do its duty when it makes it possible 
for every child within its limits to attend, free of ex- 
pense, a kindergarten, a common school, and a high 
school, taught by capable teachers, administered by 
competent officials, and fostered and sustained by the 
dignity and influence of the commonwealth. 


Mr. Atrrep Mosgty, London: The United 
States is producing a kind of men that England does 
not produce. It seems to me there are two great 
factors which contribute to your greatness. One is 
your great resources, but resources are worthless 
without method. I came to the conclusion that to 
your great system of education was due your success. 


ProressoR Etmer E. Brown, California: The 
only safe view of the equality of men is that which 
counts every man as of infinite worth. This is the 
view of our democracy. Every man is of infinite 

rth, for every man is different from every other 
man, every man is unique. ‘Therefore, every man 
should he judged by himself, according to what he is, 
and not aeeording to anything of an extraneous 
nature. And every man should be given the best 

“ssible chance to give an account of himself. Such 
is the spirit of our democracy, and when we find it in 
its purity in American schools, we have found a 
thing of great price, 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES IV. NO III. 


PUGET SOUND. 
[ Editorial. ] ; 

There is nothing in the New World to be com- 
pared with Puget Sound. Think of a vast waterway 
safely protected from any tidal wave or other ocean 
mishaps, large enough literally for the navies of the 
world, and so deep in every part and so abrupt on 
every shore that a pilot is never needed. There is 
no rock to graze and no bar to shun, and with all, 
hundreds of miles nearer the Oriental ports than any 
other American harbor! 

‘hen the mounitains about the Sound! Such 
mountains,—the Olympics, and the Cascades, and 
the noble peaks, such as St. Helena, Baker, and 
Tacoma (begging the pardon of Rainier-loving 
Seattle) but I do like Indiam names better than 
French for American natural wonders. Of course it 
is unfortunate that a city also has the name: This 
probably influenced the unfortunate choice of Rainier, 
but “the” mountain is simply glorious, and so near 
both cities as to seem to be a part of the background. 
There is nothing east of the Rockies to be compared 
for a moment with either of these mountain ranges 
or mountain peaks, though the White mountains are 
so beautiful in their simplicity, so accessible, so every 
way charming in their personality, that no New Eng- 
lander could be expected to be weaned from them, 
but then, the nobility of these peaks, so tall, so clean 
cut, so artistic in outline, s0 white, so beautiful, one 
can but. fall in love with them at first sight, and re- 
main their lover forever after. 

Then the timber! Such timber! So large, so tall, 
so straight, so endless in area, forests succeeding 
forests until it seems impossible that it can ever be 
felled. But not a tree has been, or ever will he, cut 
that is not nine inches in diameter four feet above 
the ground. 

Sometime this Sound country will be thickly set- 
tled, but as yet it is merely tantalizingly settled out- 
side of Seattle and ‘Tacoma. 

What about the winters? Moist, chilly, sometimes 
raw, but never cold, never cruel, just uncomfortable 
and a good deal cf it sometimes. 

SEATTLE. 

Unless Seattle is the second largest city west of 
the Rocky mountains in 1910 there will be several 
surprised and disappointed persons in that hustling, 
bustling city. Men outside believe in it. I met a 
well-known Massachusetts manufacturer whi is still 
in the prime of life, who has already put more than 
a million dollars into real estate in Seattle, and ap- 
pears but to have begun. Several Boston financiers 
were in the city while I was there, men who have 
large investments and are looking for more. It isa 
temptation to recount her attractions amd advan- 
tages, but this could scarcely be done without appar- 
ently joining the boomers. 

Seattle is the queen of King county, by far the 
largest numerically of any county in the state, with 
fully one-third of the entire population. Counjty 
Superintendent W. G. Hartrauft enrolled at his in- 
stitute 812 teachers, and with the visitors there were 
always more than 1,000 in the audience. A'bout one- 
half of them have previously taught out of the state, 
and nearly 100 spoke of haying heard me lecture 
elsewhere. It is impossible to duplicate in the Kast 
or Old West one’s experience in the Far West. Mr. 
Hartrauft is from Wisconsin, the state superintend- 
ent, Bryan, is from Kansas, Superintendent F. B. 
Cooper of Seattle is from Iowa, the high school prin- 
cipal, F. A. Twitmyer, is from Pennsylvania, Super- 
intendent Warner of ‘Tacoma is from Iowa, superin- 
tendent of Spokane is from Minnesota, President 
Kane of the state university is from the Kast, Super- 
intendent Bryan of the state agriculture is from 


Indiana, Principal Mathes of Bellingham normal is 
from Kansas, Principal Willson of Ellensburg 
normal, is from Rhode Island, Principal Schaeffer 
of Cheeney normal is from Harvard, President Pen- 
rose of Whitman College is from Williams College 
(Massachusets), President Gault of Whitmarth Col- 
lege is from lowa, and so on indefinitely. Twenty- 
nine of the thirty-six county superintendents are 
from the Kast, and praciically every college profes- 
sor and normal school {sacher is from the Bast 
There has hardly been time to grow the ier in 
Washington as yet for the reputation they demand. 
All this will soon change now that her own institu- 
tions are so well equipped and manned. 

Think of talking to audiences of from 500 to 
1,000 persons, twice a day, 3,500 miles from home, 
and always having from five to fifteen persons gaither 
about you and tell of as many different states in 
which they heard you speak. 

Two elements in the case have received too little 
attention. As a rule those who leave the older states 
to come here have unusual snap and “go,” and it does 
them a deal of good to come into the tonic of this 
atinosphere. I have not met a teacher who loved the 
East any less, nor have I met one that was anxious 
to go back. 

It does an Eastern man good to watch the natural 
hospitality of one of these cities that is not really 
twenty-one vears old as a real town. 

A. E. Winship. 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION AND THE SPELLING QUESTION. 





BY E. 0. VAILE, OAK PARK, ILL. 





[Abbreviated from article in Educational Review.] 


The simplification of our spelling has now become 
more or less of a practical problem, and there seems 
to be good reason to ask, What more can be wisely 
attempted? Who is to suggest and direct the neces- 
sary experiments? Who is to bear the burden of the 
disappointments and failures that are inevitable, and 
from them learn how to carry on the propaganda 
with success? 

Following is the report of the special committee 
appointed last year to report to the Department of 
Superintendence what actin the department can 
wisely take to co-cperate with the state associations 
of Illincis and Wisconsin to promote the cause of 
simplified spelling:— 

To the Department of Superintendence: Your 
committee finds the philological scholarship of the 
world in perfect accord with the experience of teach- 
ers as to the need and desirability of rationalizing 
our spelling. The memorials addressed to this de- 
vartment by the state associations of Illinois, Wiis- 
consin, and Minnesota propose a plan which it seems 
to us the N. E. A. can most wisely adopt with a view 
to permanently placing this movement under aus- 


pices which while effectively fostering it will as 
effectively guard it against all radical and unwise 
steps. ‘Therefore we recommend the adoption of the 


following resolutions by a separate vote on each :— 
Resolyed—-1. That the Department of Superin- 
tendence approves the first of the resolutions ad- 
dressed to it by the state teachers’ associations of 
Illinois. Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and respectfully 
requests the board of directors to appoint a perma- 
nent, self-perpetuating committee of thirty promi- 
nent citizens in different walks of life, particular'y 
scholars and educators, and representing the various 
sections of the country, to head the movement for 
simplifying our spelling and to promote its in‘erosts 
in all ways which they find feasible and deem wise. 
2. That the Department of Superintendence ap- 
proves the second of the resolutions addressed to it 
by the state associations of Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
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Minnesota, and respectfully requests the committee 
on investigations and appropriations of the National 
council to recommend to the board of directors, and 
the departunent respectfully asks said board to make, 
the appropriation of $2,000 a year for five years, for 
the use of the above commititee, to be paid ito it semi- 
annually, each payment to equal such a total sum as 
shall have been paid for the same purpose within the 
preceding six months, to the treasurer of said com- 
mittee by any individuals, teachers’ associations, or 
other organizations, the amount paid by the N. E. 
A. never to exceed $2,000 in any one year, and never 
to exceed the sum contributed from outside sources 
during the previous six montis. 

Respectfully submitted: W. H. Elson, chairman, 
superintendent Grand Rapids, Mich.; Edwin B. Cox, 
superintendent Xenia, Ohio; C. N. Kendall, superin- 
tendent Indianapolis, Ind.; F. T. Oldt, superintend- 
ent Dubuque, Iowa; A. W. Rankin, state inspector of 
schools, Minneapolis. 

The first resolution was approved by 116 to 28; 
the second resolution by 94 to 58. Considering the 
defeat of this same plan at the meeting of the de- 
partment in 1902, this vote shows a very decided 
growth of sentiment in favor of actually attempting 
to do something in the direction of this reform. In- 
deed a very respectable list of periodicals, including 
two large dailies and several smaller ones, with a 
total constituency of at least a million readers, now 
use the N. FE. <A. spellings and without protest or 
comment. Several large teachers’ associations, in 
addition to the-N. FE. A., and some women’s clubs, 
have adopted these spellings in all their literature 
and correspondence. 

The supreme need of this movement at the present 
time is leadership,—scholarly, steady, confident, dis- 
creet, inspiring, persevering, hopeful. Manifestly this 
effective leadership can best be found in a carefully 
selected set of men who sincerely believe that it is 
both desirable and possible to simplify our spelling if 
we go about it wisely and earnestly; whose standing 
and experience would give them influence and 
authority with all sensible people and be a guaran- 
tee of their moderation, energy, and sound judgment; 
who would not be so in love with their own ideas that 
they could not subordinate their personal opinions 
and join heartily in supporting any policy agreed 
upon by the majority of the committee; who would 
not be so superior to the homely details of the cam- 
paign that they would not condescend to practice 
their own preaching, or to betray a becoming inter- 
est in the struggle to achieve even small results; whio 
would be wise in finding the lines of least resistance, 
and in advising such steps that one generation shall 
not find it necessary to undo or unlearn what another 
has accepted. 

Of course these men cannot select and constitute 
themselves such a committee of propaganda. They 
must be “called” and commissioned. This spelling 
question is one which pre-eminently concerns the 
children and the cause of popular education. Our 
one great organization that distinctly represents 
these interests ys the National Educational Associa- 
tion. From what other source, with such complete 
propriety and foree, could come jhe royal mandaie, 
Stand forth and head this movement in the name of 
the teacliers of this country for the sake of the chil- 
dren and human:ty? 

When a body of, say, thirty eminent scholars, edu- 
cators, literary and business men, whose hearts are 
in this cause, can come into swhstantial agreement as 
to the wisdom of any particular step or policy in 
furtherance of it, so that their secretary or agent can 
proceed to work out their idea with their co-opera- 
tion, it is safe to assume that the great mass of our 
mtelligent citizens who are interested will accepi 
their view and follow their advice and example. 
This would insure unity of action, which is the vital 
eiement in the movement. 

It seems clear that this cause can advance only by 
definite steps, a litile at a time. The first step, bs 
good fortune, that cannot be counted upon again, 

was determined without yar or friction by the N. F. 


A. six years ago. This step is now in process of con- 


summation. While progress is as rapid as could be 


expected under the circumstances, this process mighti 
be greatly and easily accelerated without offense by 
discreet efiorte in the name of the committee by men 
who could give their whole time and energy to the 
matter. To keep such men at work along definite 
lines, and pay their wages, would belong to the func- 
tion’ of this commuttee. 

Separate advance steps might well be announced 
through the press and every other channel in some 
such way as this: “The Committee on Simplified 
Svelling has decided that the next advance step had 
better be the following. . . . One year from this date 
each individual member of the commititee will adopt 


' tibese spellings in all the writing and printing under 


his control, and the committee asks all friends of the 
eause to join them in this step.” 

The work of such a commititee must be pre- 
eminently the work of opportunists. It must keep 
its finger on the public pulse.’ It must watch its 
chance to gain there a little and there a little. It 
must lead by consulting freely with those whom it 
wonld lead. It must keep the public in its confid- 
ence, and keep itself, by moderation and discretion, 
in the confidence of the public. 

To carry on such a continuous, unohstrusive cam- 
paign, a campaign of persuasion, by the still, small 
voiee, among 70,000,000 people, would be impossibie 
without money and a good deal of it. Every person 
acqnainted with the history of large philanthropic 
efforts knows that money is absolutely essential. 

Can any plan be suggested which will more thor- 
oughly safeguard the funds of the N. FE. A., and yet 
give the friends of the cause a fair working chance 
to provide a fund large enough to make an effective 
start? For the N. E. A. with its surplus fund of 
over $130,000, and an average annual addition to it 
of $12,000, to appropriate a contingent sum less than 
%2,000 a year for five years, would be equivalent to 
a vote of a want of confidence in the cause or in the 
committee, which would be a serious menace to suc- 
cess. It would be hard to interest millionaire phil- 
anthropists in a cause which, though so peculiarly 
nesir to teachers and the children, the N. EF. A., with 
iis large surplus, did not deem worthy cf a generous 
contribution under the conditions proposed. 

The amount is large? That cannot be the judg- 
ment of any person who realizes the density of the 
ignorance and prejudice of the great mass of our 
people on this subject. Practically our whole popu- 
lation, juvenile and adult, must be edneated in this 
atter and their interest be aroused. 

It is incomprehensible how any intelligent man 
ean maintain that a conscious purposeful effort in 
this direction must be futile and is foolish. But for 
the conscious, purposeful efftert of Noah Webster, 
our children to-day would be learning axe, plough, 
mussick, ete., as his generation did, and if the com- 
mercial success of his work had not seemed to re- 
quire the abandonment of some of his other simpli- 
fications, our obligaticn to him would be still greater. 
Every dictionary editor to-day, in England or 
America, is willing and eager to incorporate and ¢s- 
tanlish every reformed spelling which its advocates 


Th 


will stick to long enough to give him any excuse for 
recognizing it. The lexicographer: and philologists 
tc a man are with this movement heart and soul. 

It has heen less than 150 years since uniformity 
in spelling became the oppressive fad or fashion 
that 1 is to-day. If sturdy Dr. Johnson and his dis- 
tionary, without the help, even in defiance, of reason 
and sound scholarship, and without any set purpoze, 
could fasten such an orthographie chain on the 
Angle Saxon race in three or four generations, it is 
ceriainly reasonable to claim that a sensibly organ- 
ized effort, working with a deliberate purpose, and 
with entire reason, and the world’s scholarship back- 
ing it, will be able to unloose this chain in another 
150 years, at most, and pui us in position to recover 
our birthright, a phonetic system representing our 
words, ‘ 

Another unaccountable objection coming from 
well-read people is this: If persevering and skilful 
effort should at length achieve anything like success 
in this matter it would so change our words that it 
would be hard to read our english literature. ‘These 


objectors fail to understand how the orthographic 
dress of our literature has changed from age to age, 
and yet so far there never has been cause to com- 
plain that our words have become so disguised as to 
spoil the charm and power of our literature fer any 
one. ‘Ihe study of a single page of Milton, or 
Shakespeare, or Bacon, as first printed, is a rude, but 
edicient eye-opener to all fair-minded folk who are 
troubled by this bugaboo, Even at the worst, as our 
friends would put it, should phonetic spelling finally; 
triumph, it will differ but little more from our pres- 
ent spelling than our present spelling differs from 
the spelling of che time of Shakespeare and Milton, 
nor will the successive generations of readers of the 
coming transition period have any more trouble than 
the past generations have hiad. 

According to the proposition under consideration, 
$4,000 is the maximum fund which will be available 
each year, even if the friends of reform succeed in 
raising among themselves their full quota, $2,000. 
Suppose the paper and printing of a given circular 
costs $10 per thousand, and this would not provide 
a very creditable circular, even in large quantities; 
suppose the envelopes cost fifty cents per thousand, 
the addressing of them $1 per thousand, and the in- 
serting of the pamphlet and affixing the stamps fifty 
cents a thousand. The postage will be $10 a thou- 
sand. That foots up $22 as the cost of sending out 
1,000 circulars. Anybody familiar with such work 
can judge as to the lowness of the above figures. 
At that rate the whole $4,000 would send out less 
than 182,000 cireulars once in the year. ‘This is 
making no allowance for the expense of procuring 
the names, for editing the matter, for office rent, for 
siavionery, for a superintendent’s service, for clerk 
hire, or any of tlie expenses incident to a respectable 
business establishment. Every advertising man will 
ell you that the only way to make circulars effective 
is to have one follow another at suitable intervals. 
Iie will tell you that in order to insure any preper 
result of your investment, at least three different, 
carefully edited and attractive circulars on the given 
subject ought to go to the same people within twelve 
menths. ‘This shows how far the $4,000 would go if 
applied wholly in this line of work, and in accordance 
with good business principles. 

Kut there should be interviews, and lectures, and 
newspaper articles, and personal letters in large num- 
bers, all requiring money. Personal appeals should 
be made by disereet, influential agents to the men 
who send out literature of one kind or another by the 
tun to our people. ‘Nhis would entail expense for 
salaries and for traveling. A regular mailing list of 
friends and pairons should be maintained, and a 
bulletin giving and seeking information in relation to 
the movement should be mailed periodically. This 
would take money. ‘lhe committee should spare no 
expense, and it would cost considerable te keep in 
the most sympathetic touch possible with the univer- 
sity faculties of the country, with our leading editors 
and publishers, and advertisers. with the women’s 
clubs, and all other influential organizations, with 
state ofticials and the judges of the courts, with the 
young people in high school and university, ete., ete., 
a touch which should never become irksome, but 
which should insure good will toward the committee 
and its work. ‘The committee should never allow 
itself or its mission to be lost sight of when a hand- 
some and educative souvenir calendar, memory 
jogger, cte., could prevent it. If the fund were only 
large enough it might seem wise to the commititee to 
use a few hundred dollars in prizes for essays on cer- 
tain phases of the subject, for artistic designs for its 
souvenirs, for space in the advertising columns of 
the leading magazines to spread information that 
couid not otherwise be brought before the reading 
public. How few of all these and other advantage- 
ous uses Of money in this propaganda which might 
he suggested, could $4,000 meet! 

('ndoubtedly this committee, when once known 
to je in the field and organized in an efficient busi- 
ness way, with an exeewtive committee, a permanent 
paid secretary, and a prominent spelling reform 
banker or business man as treasurer, will receive 
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fwnds beyond what the N.E. A. could or should think 
of providing, and somewhat in proportion to the 
amount which it demonstrates it can use effectively. 

Let the teachers of the country show their faith in 
jis philanthrepie movement by starting it on a good 
}usiness basis, where scholarship and sound judg- 
ment can control and foster it; let them demonstrate 
iy means of an effective fund in the hands of a sen- 
sible committee that something worth whiie can be 
achieved in the line of this reform, and our weaithy 
yhilanthropists will in time weleome the unique op- 
portunity it aiferds to devote some of their surplus 
to so good a purpose. 

Some object, at first sight, to the committee being 
self-perpetuating and independent. A litile retlec- 
tion, however, makes it clear to most persons that 
this committee, though with a lineage to be proud of, 
should be born a perfeetly free, independent, and 
self-perpetuating body. It is impossible to foresee 
what acute situations may arise as the propaganda 
progresses. Avoid all possibility of friction or divi- 
sion thus getting into the parent body. Remove the 
whole subject, root and branch, to an independent 
court created specifically to deal with it. No man of 
means would ever think of giving a sum for this 
cause to be applied by a committee the members of 
which are subject to periodic change by the verdict 
of a popular convention. Continuity and steadiness 
of policy and harmony of view are of first impor- 
tance in the work of this committee. T'o insure these 
there must be continuity in the personnel of the com- 
mittee, and when new persons must be added they 
should be chosen by those who are in the best posi- 
tion to judge of their fitness and adjustability to the 
board as it exists. In such a new and untried service 
as this will be, the members of this committee must 
emphatically learn to do by doing. Experience will 
he a chief factor in their efficiency. They should be 
permanent. Such permanency is also necessary to 
win and preserve the confidence of the public, which 
is the main ol.ject to be kept in mind, first, last, and 
all the time. Under the best conditions public con- 
fidence is a plant of slow growth. With a personnel 
liable to continval change and subject to the moods 
and accidents of another organization, the requisite 
confidence in this commitiee would be disappoint- 
ingly slow in showing itself. 








MISS GRANT’S MEMORIAL, 


BY MARTINA GARDNER. 

Such a pretty room as it was! The children used 
io eome there eagerly each morning. There was 
cure to be a new bit of beauty somewhere—a flower 
or a sketch, or perhaps it was a fresh and dainty 
touch to teacher’s dress. 

James and Robert were talking earnestly on their 
way to school. 

“Of course we'll have something different to-day,” 
Robert asserted stoutly. “We always do before a 
holiday. And to-morrow’s a big celebration with 
flowers and drums and soldiers marching.” 

“Well,” James maintained, “I asked her if . we 
would celebrate, and she said, ‘No,’ and she looked 
kind of solemn, too.” 

“Anyway, we’ll soon find out,” said Robert re- 
signedly as they trudged along. He cast a glance of 
triumph at James as they entered the school. 

There were flowers everywhere. Banks of cool, 
green moss on’ the windows, jars of biue violets on 
the tables, sheaves of white trilliums in every avail- 
able nook. Blending artistically with the flowers 
were soft festoons of crepe paper, blue and gray al- 
ways intertwined. The teacher was cool and dainty 
in a gown of simple white with a knot of violets at 
her throat. 

Forty hands waved joyously in response to her 
question, “What special day is it?” Forty little faces 
showed that they were eager to impart interesting in- 
formation about the coming parade, or to give grue- 
some bits of details concerning the bloody battles 
which some unthinking elder had described in their 
presence. 


‘No, children,” Miss Grant said brightly, “I don’t 


want you to talk to me this morning. I am going to 
tell you a story. Wouldn’t that be better?” 

It certainly would. They consented with shining 
eyes. Miss Grant’s stories were always good. 

“My story is about two boys,” Miss Grant began 
softly. “Alan had blue eyes and curly golden hair. 
He lived in the Northland, where there was snow for 
coasting in winter; where robins sang in summer, and 
the North wind roared through the tall, strong pines. 
He used to fish and climb trees and, skate and play 
ball. He was just as happy as you are, children. 

“But Richard’s hair was dark and his eyes were 
brown. He lived in the sunny Southland, where the 
birds all wear their brightest dresses, where the 
flowers are large and brilliant, and where the soft 
southern wind whispers through the magnolia blos- 
soms. Michard used to play in the cotton fields. He 
thought it the greatest fun to roll in a heap of the 
fleecy balls, just as Alan loved to tumble in the big 
snow banks. And to eat he had sweet potatoes in- 
stead of white, and oranges and bananas instead of 
apples. 

“Now children, think. Do you suppose Alan and 
Richard always liked to do the same things?” 

Forty little heads shook a vigorous denial. 

“Tell me some things in which they were differ- 
ent.” 

“They played different games,” said Robert. 

“They liked different things to eat,” said James. 
And others added,— 

“They did ditferent work.” 

“They wore different clothes.” 

“One liked cold and the other liked warm.” 

“Yes,” Miss Grant assented. “Remember that, 
children, always, won’t you? Alan and Richard were 
different. 

“These boys grew up each in his own land until 
they were young men. Alan still loved the snows of 
the Northland, and Richard loved the cotton fields 
of the South. 

“Then one day the people of the Northland and 
those of the Southland disagreed, and there was a 
great war to settle the question. 

“Now. childien, remember what you told me be- 
fore and tell me what you think Alan and Richard 
did.” 

“T think Alan went to fight for the North and 
Richard for the South,” said Robert. 

“Why?” 

“Because ihcy was so different an’ course each 
thought his own land was right.” 

“That is just what they did,” said Miss Grant. 

“T ain not going to tell you the story of the war. 
It was hard and cruel, and we do not care to hear 
about such things. You know when the seed comes 
up in the spring sunshine it doesn’t talk about the 
cold of the winter and the blackness of the ground. 
It just looks up to the sun. 

“But one night after a battle two boys were lying 
side by side. It was Alan in his uniform of blue and 
Richard in his uniform of gray. And Alan reached 
over, and took Richard’s hand. 

“T thought I was right,’ he whispered, ‘and you 
thought you were right.’ 

“<*But now I don’t know,’ Richard answered. ‘But 
we are going to the land where everything is right, 
and where there is always peace. Shall we go as 
friends?’ 

“And Alan answered softly ‘Yes.’ 

“So with clasped hands and with the blue uniform 
touching the gray they lay silent until the ‘Reaper 
whose name is Death’ called their names and took 
them home to the Morning-land. 

‘Men found them there the next day and buried 
them side by side. ‘To-morrow some one will put 
lilies on the graves and think of the brave boys, each 
of whom fought and died for what he thought was 
right. 

“And there are hundreds of other men sleeping in 
the Southland and hundreds sleeping in the North- 
land. ‘To-morrow is the day when we lay flowers 
tenderly and speak softly. The North and the South 
are friends now, children. The South will scatter 
lilies for the sleeping boys of the Northland, and the 


North will strew violets for those who rest in the 
Southland. To-day we will remember that Alan and 
Richard each did what he thought was right. We 
will do our work the best we can because each of 
them gave his best—his life—for his country.” 

The little ones went to their work softly. Only 
gentle words were spoken that day among the memo- 
ria! flowers and the woven symbols of blue and gray. 
When they left the room that night, each carried 
deep in his heart a tender impression of reverence 
and love. 








DOWN SOUTH. 


-_-— 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 

When, on the afternoon of April 19, nearly a hun- 
dred eager explorers found themselyes on board of 
Robert (. Ogden’s private train at Jersey City, bound 
for the Southern states, we were justly compared by 
one of our number to the erew of Columbus setting 
sail for a new world. Not all of us had ever before 
traveled so sumptuously; and certainly nit all as the 
guests of one hogpiltalble host. All felt an interest 
either in the cause of education or in the wondrous 
tales of newly-risen manufacturing cities at tha 
South. ‘Ten different states of the Union were ropre- 
sented among us, with one German guest added. 
The list included professors and teachers from ten 
different colleges or schools, in eight different states 
of the Union. Vive different newspapers were repre- 
sented by editors or reporters. We had two bishops 
and six doctors of divinity; we had for a portion of 
the trip a manly and delightful companion in the 
governor of Virginia; and we had last, but not least 
important, ladies from four different states, New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
Rarely, I fancy, has a similar company proved more 
varied or more companionable. Nothing was niceded 
to increase its general harmony; but if prizes had 
been awarded to those contributing most ‘to its 
vivacity, the palm would, perhaps, have been given bo 
New England bishops in the smoking car and to Vir- 
ginia ladies in the observation car. 

The plan of the expedition included two especial 
aims—to visit schools or colleges, white or black, 
more or less hastily, in Virginia, North and Sout 
Carolina, and particularly in Alabama; and subse- 
quently to take part in a conference for education in 
the South for two or more days in Birmingham, Ala. 
The former duty involved the visiting of five colored 
schools and four white schools or colleges. ‘This, of 
course, implied visits, somewhat more elaborate than 
the rest, to the three leading colored schools sup- 
ported mainly from the North, these being respec- 
tively Hampton, Tuskegee, and Calhoun. Our host 
being chairman of the board of trustees of the first 
of these, and vice-chairman of the second, we came 
into intimate relationship with them, while I person- 
ally could not fail to feel an especial interest in Cal- 
houn, inasmuch as I had been for some years one of 
its trustees, although I had never before visited it. 
All three of these schools were seen to advantage 
under beautiful weather, and it was interesting to 
find the three so entirely different in type and char- 
acteristics that each left a clear and well-defined im- 
pression of itself on all our minds. 

[ had twice visited Hampton before, one of these 
visits being in the lifetime of its energetic founder, 
but it made more than ever the impression of sym- 


metry and thoroughness. Its buildings are stately 


and permanent, the situation is delightful, and train- 
ing and discipline have there become a high art. Of 
the seven hundred male pupils, all are well- 
uniformed and as well drilled. The four hundred 


voung women are also trained to marching, and do 
this even better than the young men, all of both 
sexes having that unerring sense of time which is the 
cift of the Negro. On these public days, at least, the 
voung men escort the young women to the dining 
hall, opening ranks and halting to let the girls pass 
in column between them. I have seldom seen a finer 
spectacle of the kind. The girls marched in platoons 
between the two lines of men standing, heads up, 
faces to the front, perfectly aligned and with a look 
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as if they were marching on to triumph. The sing- 
ing of the ever-thrilling “spirituals”’ was really 
superb, and in the great dining hall the girls sang a 
rhythmic “grace” which was almost equally impres- 
sive. It is to be remembered that Mr. Frissell selects 
his pupils carefully from a large number of appli- 
cants, and aims at high results rather than at the 
mere gathering of large numbers. 


Passing to Tuskegee, on the other hand, we sce 
quantity and variety placed above this finer finish. 
All is immensely active, vigorous and varied, the 
buildings are going up rapidly, villages of little 
houses growing up to contain Mr. Washington’s 
pupils, or their families, who often remove into the 
neighborhood for the benefits of the school. You 
are driven about the farm of four hundred acres and 
see all manner of farm work begun; you go into a 
variety of workshops, all buzzing with intelligent in- 
dustry. Ali can explain well what they are doing 
and the platform exercises are even beyond those at 
Hampton, in variety of interest, though not in the 
high training of individual speakers. The exhibi- 
tion of a variety of industrial pursuits on the plat- 
form, such as the making of butter, of hats, and of 
brooms, was simply admirable, and ail this reached 
its climax when an intelligent young blacksmith 
wheeled a new vehicle on the stage and elucidated 
clearly and simply the “Ironing of a Canopy-Top 
Surrey” for ten minutes, to the profound reverence 
of guests who would not previously have known by 
name a vehicle of that description when they saw it. 
The pupils seemed, however, rather younger and a 
shade less intelligent than at Hampton; they marched 
bui not nearly so well, were less careful in their ap- 
pearance, their faces were perhaps duller and less 
animated, and their manner less responsive. Our 
sperkers found them a less easy audience to address. 

The day at Calhoun left sensations wholly differ- 
ent from either of these. The school constitutes, to 
begin with, an isolated village, not a portion of a 
town. It was created twelve years ago by two thor- 
oughly refined and ladylike women in a region where 
the Neyvroes outnumbered the whites in the propor- 
tion of seven ic one, and where any attempt to 
civilize them met with such opposition that threats 
to burr the building were frequently made. Itis now 
the centre of 3,509 acres, already mostly taken up by 
Negroes and divided into farms, the Negroes living in 
far better houses than those previously known to 
them, and in such absolute peace and order that 
Miss Thorne, the principal, never locks doors or win- 
dows at night. Our party spent a Sunday there; we 
could watch, all the morning, parties of neatly 
dressed Negroes coming from far and near, many of 
them walking ten miles to get there. They did not 
come to be fed, but on the contrary, brought with 
them for their visitors’ Junch: one a 
chicken, «another another early vegetables. 
After lunch we went down into the valley, shaded 
with great trees, to address the gathering, and the 
eager faces, the singing of “spirituals,” and the 
ready responses and comments of the hearers brought 
back to me most keenly the life of the newly-made 
freemen on the Sea Islands off South Carolina, under 
Genera! Saxton’s beneficent management, after the 
close of the Civil war.—Boston Transcript, May 7. 
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FLAG DAY EXERCISE. 


JANE A, STEWART. 


(For June 14.) 

[Let the schoolroom be decorated with pictures of 
George Washington; of the Flag House, 289 Arch street, 
Philadelphia: of the scene of George Washington’s visit 
to the Ross house: and with innumerable tiny flags.] 

1. OPENING SONG.—‘Awake! Salute Old Glory.’’* 

(Air: “My Maryland.’’) 

Ifail, purest flag, o’er land or sea, 
Awake! Awake! salute the flag! 
It meves the world tow~~-1 liberty, 
salute the flag! 
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Awake! Awake! 


*During the singing of this song, let the pupils wave their tiny 
flags at the repetition of the words ‘Salute Old Glory.” or the poem 
my be recite by fourchildren with flags, repeating ‘Awake, salute 
the flag,” in concert, 


Its stare so brignt, its stripes so fair, 
~ No other can with it compare; 
It sails the seas and rules the air, 
Awake! salute Old Glory! 


Our slag has tempest’s rattle known, 
Awake! Awake! salute the flag! 
Ry all the winds of battle blown, 
Awake! Awake! salute the flag! 
For you its beauteous folds were torn; 
But now by loyal legions borne, 
It vies the splendors of the morn, 
Awake! salute Old Glory! 


Ye patriots to the rally come! 
Awake! Awake! salute the flag! 
From hill and vale let every home 
Awake! Awake! salute the flag! 
The Stars and Stripes for freedom stand 
O come, and for your country band, 
And pledge your head and heart and hand, 
Awake! Salute Old Glory! 
—Kate B. Sherwood. 

2. “The Origin of ‘Old Glory’” (for two boys). 

I have been asked to tell you how our flag first got 
its name. “Old Glory.” This is a name which is so often 
given tc the fiag that it has come into general use. 
And so it is very interesting to know just where the 
name came from.. But that is one of the things that is 
not so easy to find out. As near as I can make ont, the 
most reliable account is given in Harriet Ruth Cooke’s 
genealogical memoir of the Driver family. This book 
says that the words “Old Glory” were first used to apply 
to the flaz in 1831, by a Salem, Mass., skipper named 
William TPriver, at that time captain of the brig Charles 
Doggett. ( 

The story goes that Captain Driver was getting his 
vessel ready to start on a long voyage to the southern 
Pacific. Just as the ship was ready to sail, a party of 
his friends came aboard and presented the young cap- 
tain with a handsome American flag. The beautiful 
benner was unfurled to the breeze, and as its bright 
folds waved high in the air above them,. the warm- 
hearted and patriotic captain cried, “There flies ‘Old 
Glory’!” The flag was carried to the South seas and 
wes treasured by its owner all his life as one of his 
dearest possessions. 

Second BRoy--Captain Driver made his home in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on returning from his voyage in 1837, and 
lived there nearly fifty years. The flag flew daily from 
a window in his house. At the time of the Civil war. it 
ws carefuly hid by being sewed up.in a bed quilt. 
When Prigadier-General Nelson’s division of the Federal 
army came to Nashville Captain Driver presented the 
flag to the general and helped to hoist it on the state 
capital. The wind blew so hard, however, and threat- 
ened to tear the precious old flag up into ribbons. so 
another, a new one, was run up in its place. This new 
flag, it is said, was later given to an Ohio regiment, and 
unfortunately was eaten up on its way home by 4 
hungry army mule who got his nose into it. 

Tt am glad to say that, thanks to Captain Driver’s care, 
no such sad fate overtook his “Old Glorv.” His descend- 
ants tool good eare of it. too, and should you visit 
Fissex Institute in Salem, Mass., you may see it yourself 
to-day. : 

2. “The Patrictic Flag Maker’ (dialogue for six 


girls). 

First.—I have been reading about Mrs. Betsey Ross, 
the earlv patriot and the maker of the first flaze of the 
Tinited States. who lived in Philadelphia in 1777. And 
T think the story is a very interesting one. Her hus- 
hand, John Ross, was an upholsterer, who died in 1776 
and left her very poor. Mrs. Ress earned her living by 
doing fine needlework and embroidery. She lived in a 
little honse on Arch street, in Philadelphia, about two 
squares from the Delaware river. 

Second.—-Mrs. Ross had an uncle, Colonel George Ross, 
who was one of the three men appointed by Congress 
in 1777 to design a flag for our new-born nation, the 
United States of America. The other members of the 
committee were General George Washington and 
Robert Morris. The committee had decided upon a pat- 
tern for the flag. They were looking around for some 
one to make it, when Colonel Ross suggested that per- 
hans his niece, Mrs. Ross, could do it. 

Third.—-When the flag committee called at the home 
of Mrs. Ross and showed her their sketch for the flag 
of our country she was very much pleased. When the 
zreat and good General Washington asked her if she 
could make such a flag as they wanted, she replied: “TI 
do not know whether I can, but I’ll try.” Mrs. Ross 
was only twenty-five vears old when she took the com- 


mission to make the first flag of the United States, 


Fourth.—The drawing which the committee brought 
to her showed the flag with the red and white stripes, 
as we have them now, but there were only thirteen 
white stars on the blue field in the upper corner. The 
stars in the pattern had six points. But Mrs. Ross 
thought the five-pointed star was prettier. It is related 
that she folded a bit of paper and with one snip of her 
shears cut a perfectly shaped five-pointed star. If you 
have ever tried to cut out or to draw a star with five 
points, you will know how clever a thing this was. 
General Washington was so pleased with the change 
that he took out his pencil and immediately altered the 
pattern of the flag. 

Fifth.—In the original pattern, the stars were ar- 
ranged in a circle, thirteen stars, one for each colony. 
Now, the blue field is crowded with forty-five stars, one 
for each state, arranged in parallel rows of seven and 
eight. There are seven red stripes and six white ones 
on. the flag, just as General Washington and his helpers 
drew them, 128 years ago. 

Sixth.—Mrs. Ross finished the flag and history tells us 
it was a great success. I can imagine how pleased the 
great Washington was, and the other early patriots, 
when the first flag was swung to the breeze above In- 
dependence Hall. Nobody can tell how many flags of 
our country have been made. Mrs. Ross went right into 
the business of making them, for everybody wanted one, 
of course. She made them for the United States ships 
in the Delaware river; and for many years, she and her 
daughter made all the government flags. She died at 
the ripe age of eighty-four years, after a long and use- 
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4 LHSSON IN INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BY CHARLES CORNELL RAMSAY, BOSTON. 


CRANBERRIES AND CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


No other commonwealth in the American Union 
has shown greater commercial ability and stronger 
industrial energy than has Massachusetts; nor have 
these economic virtues been elsewhere better re- 
warded. The thrift of her eitizens has resulted in 
great wealth within her borders. It may be said, 
moreover, that in no other state has wealth been 
put to better uses. The wages cf her laborers, both 
skilled and unskilled, have not been surpassed in the 
world: and the same is true of her support of public 
and private education, art, literature, science, reli- 
gion, and philanthropy. Nevertheless, no other 
siate possesses 1 more rigorous climate, nor more un- 
productive soil. And, what is even a greater para- 
dox, the commerce and industry of no other state 
have passed through greater vicissitudes nor sur- 
vived greater reverses. Prior tc the war of 181°, 
the foundations of many private fortunes were laid 
by means of shipbuilding and merehant marine, 
which were destroyed by Jefferson’s I'mbargo Act of 
1807. Her business men dhen increased their inter- 
ests in the whaling industry, which by 1850 at- 
tained large proportions. Subsequently, it greatiy 
declined through the growing scarcity of whales, 
and because of the discovery of petroleum, which 
supplanted sperm oil in modern industries. Mean- 
while, from 1814, many of her energetic sons en- 
gaged in manufacturing, which has grown to vast 
dimensions at the present day. But during the past 
decade, strong competition has sprung: up in the 
South and West; and a number ef manufacturing 
enterprises have recently moved thither from Massa- 
chusetts. in order, as a measure of economy, to be 
nearer the sources of supply of raw materials and 
fucl. Thus, it is seen that her shipping interests 
were Jost, and then her whaling industry; and now 
there is ground for fear that her supremacy in 
manufacturing will pass to other states. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it is of interest to 
consider a Massachusetts industry of great impor- 
tance of which she cannot be deprived; for wpon such 
an industry the future welfare of the state will in 
no small measure depend. This industry is eran- 
berry growing, which requires precisely the soil and 
climate which Massachusetts possesses in certain 
sections in a greater degree than any or all other 
commonwealths. Pupils of New England schools 


cannot do better, therefore, than to become ac- 
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quainted with the following classified facts of this 
important local industry:— 

1. Nature and habitat of plant and fruit. Cran- 
berry (crane berry) is a name given to the acid and 
astringent fruit of a few creeping, vine-like species 
of the genus Vaccinium, family Ericacea. The 
principal yarieties are (a) the larger cranberry 
(Vaccinium macrocarpus), the American species, 
growing wild in peaty and marsh lands in a few 
places along the Atlanitic coast—chietiy in south- 
eastern Massachusetts—and in one or two western 
states. Its berries being larger and finer than 
‘others, it is the best variety, and includes three prin- 
cipal sorts; the cherry or round, the bugle or oblong, 
and the pear or bell-shaped. They vary in hue from 
light pink to dark purple, or may be mottled or red 
and white. (b) The smaller cranberry (Vaccinium 
oxyeoccus), growing wild on small, wiry. and mostly 
prostrate, evergreen shrubs, in marshy grounds in 
the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America. 
This berry is pear-shaped, about the size of a cur- 
rant, and is crimson in color, and ofien spotted. 
(ce) The red whortleberry, or cow-berry, or mountain 
cranberry (Vaccinium vitis idaea), which is sold in 
Scotland under the name of cranberry, but is not 
cultivated. (d) Vaccinium erectus, indigenous to 
Virginia and California, of which there are but very 
few plants. Cranberries are borne on short upright 
shoots of the previous season’s growth. 'The flowers 
are borne in the axils of the leaves, one to four im a 
place, which gives the fruit the appearance of being 
distributed along the stem,—a fact which is advan- 
tageous in harvesting, the mechanical devices used 
for this purpose being adapted to this peculiarity. 

Structurally, cranberries are closely allied to the 
so-called huckle-berries; botanically. they are classed 
merely as a distinct species, all the blueberries, 
huekle-berries, and cranberries being grouped in the 
one family ([ricaceae). Of this group, many of 
which produce delicious dessert and culinary fruits, 
the cranberry is the only one which has been im- 
proved and extensively cultivated. 

2. Selection of cranberry land. Cranberries can 
be grown for commercial purposes only in a pre- 
pared natural swamp or bog, consisting of a soil of 
peat or vegetable mould, free from loam or clay, 
having a water-head (as a pond, lake, or diverted 
stream) of higher latitude than the swamp, for pur- 
poses of irrigation and flooding. The swamp must 
be near banks of a peculiar kind of sand, which is 
essential to making good bog. All economic plants 
show a preference for certain soils and climatie con- 
ditions, and none is more exacting in this regard 
than the cranberry. While it can be successfully 
grown on congenial soils, it cannot be made to re- 
turn paying crops under adverse conditions. The 
best index to the fitness of the soil and climate for 
this crop is the occurrence of native cranberry plants 
on the land. While it is not a water plant, it thrives 
best on soils in which the water level is within a few 
inches of the surface of the soil. The best bogs 
have arrangements for mainitaining a constant water 
level throughout the growing season, and for hold- 
ing this at a depth of eight or ten inches below the 
surface, particularly during the first three years of 
the existence of the plantation. The supply of 
water is also sufficient and so regulated by dams and 
ditches as to allow of flooding the area ito a depth of 
eighteen inches to two feet from November to May, 
‘0 protect the plants from insects and late spring 
frosts. 

3. Construction of cranberry bog. After a suit- 
able swamp has been selected, the trees and shrubs 


are first removed and the stumps taken out. Next, 
draining ditches, dikes, dams, and water gates are 
constructed, in order to flood the bog with a mini- 
mum quantity of water; likewise, embankments 
around the border of the bog sufficient to maintain 
the water level in the soil at the desired height. 
Then follows “turfing,” or the removal of the top 
layer of soil to a depth of two to four inches accord- 
ing to the character of the vegetation, in order to 
destroy the crowns and roots of all plants which 
later might prove troublesome as weeds. After the 
grading and leveling have been thoroughly done, the 
area is ready for sanding. This operation consists 
in covering it to a depth of four to six inches with 
sand free from clay and seed of noxious weeds, and 
is very important as an essential to successful cran- 
berry growing. It serves both to keep the under- 
lying soil cool and damp, and to check the growth of 
grass and weeds. All the work herein described is 
done by hand-labor, because of the boggy nature of 
the land; hence, bog-making is a very expensive 
process. 

4, Planting. As with all economic fruits, the 
cranberry is propagated by seeds only for the pur- 
pose of originating new sorts. It propagates itself 
naturally by offsets. New cranberry meadows are 
alinost always established by planting cuttings, 
which usually consist of shoots of the variety to be 
grown, ten to fifteen inches long. The area to be 
planted is marked off by lines crossing one another 
at right angles 14 to 16 inches apart. The cuttings 
are then forced throug the sand into peat beneath, 
at the intersection of the _Jimes, with a broad, thin, 
wedge-shaped “dibble.” Its blade is placed midway 
of each cutting, so that the pressure exerted upon 
the cutting doubles it wpon itself and at the same 
time presses it firmly to the soil. Planting is done 
as early in the season as cuttings can be secured, 
which is about June 1; because the bearing meadows 
from which the cuttings are obtained are usually 
kept flooded until after May 15, in order to insure 
the crop against injury from frosts. The growing 
plants are kept free from weeds and insects, and 
properly irrigated when necessary during the season. 
A small crop of berries is obtained at the end of the 
third year. Full crops are grown. the fourth year, 
and thereafter indefinitely, if the bog is properly 
cared for. 

5. Uses of cranberries. Besides their well-known 
uses for culinary purposes, they are much in request 
for ship-stores; because they are an excellent anti- 
scorbutic, or preventative of scurvy. Wine is also 
made of them, which is much used in Russia and 
Siberia. 

6. Limitations of the industry. These are: {a) 
The small area of land which will produce cran- 
berries; (b) the large capital required to mect the 
great expense of preparing each acre of bog; and (c) 
the scarcity of competent and reliable managers of 
cranberry property. The yield of good plantations, 
however, is large and comparatively sure; and the 
profits are sufficient to reward handsomely thosc who 
invest their money in the industry. 

Y. Historical note. The American species, the 
largest and best berry, was first cultivated in Eng- 
land, by Sir Joseph Banks, F. R. 8. (1743-1S2t), 
the celebrated botanist and collector. The earliest 
plantings of the cranberry in America were made in 
the Cape Cod region of Massachusetts in the first 
quarter of the ninteenth century, probably between 
1800 and 1818. According to the last Massachu- 
setts census (1895), that part of the crop reported 
produced in 1894 was 508,749 bushels; and, accords 


ing to the last United States census (1900), that 
part of the Massachusetts crop reported produced in 
1829 was 598,906 bushels. The Massachusetts crop 
has always been produced chiefly in Plymouth and 
Barnstable counties; and it amounts to more than 
60 per cent. of the total yield throughout the United 
States. Most cranberries produced elsewhere grow 
wild. The export trade is small, though the Ameri- 
can-grown product has a better color and a richer 
flavor than any cranberry grown in Europe. From 
a meagre start, the industry has grown to one of the 
first magnitude. It is one of the native fruits of 
America which has become an important commer- 


-* 


cial product and has won for itself a world-wide 
reputation. et lee | bb Seo 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


STRANGE SHIPMENTS. 


About 14,000 alligator skins are being shipped to the 
United States each week from Manzanillo, Cuba. The 
majority of these hides are consigned to one Boston 
firm, which makes them up into traveling-bags, pocket- 
books, purses, and belts. A few skins are exported to 
Europe from Santiago de Cuba, and some to France from 
the Isle of Pines: but the bulk of the exports is from 


Manzanillo. 








AN AUTOMOBILE RUN. 

The spring run of the Automobile Club of America has 
just been announced. The club is to start from New 
York on May 26, and make the’run to Philadelphia. 
Then it is to make York, and from there proceed to 
Gettysburg. On its return, it will take in Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City, Lakewood, and so back to 
New York. The entire trip of_eight days will cover 58§ 
The longest stay will be at Gettysburg. 
DECIMATING SOUTHERN FORESTS. 

The enormous amount of 810,000,000 feet of lumber 
and sawn timber was shipped from the gulf ports during 
1903. This is double the amount exported the previous 
year. Beside this, several hundred million feet of cy- 
press, pine, and oak were sent by the railways to the 
North and East from- the mills in Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. The South is gradually becoming 
alarmed at such large shipments, and the Nashville 
American asks: “How long will the timber of the gulf 
states last under such an enormous drain?” 

GERMAN TROUBLES IN AFRICA. 


On the west coast of Africa, and about twenty degrees 
south latitude, will be found a large section which is in 
the German sphere of influence. This section includes 
Damaraland on the north, and Great Windhoek on the 
south. Through some mismanagement on the part of 
the German officials, one of the most warlike tribes, the 
Hereros, have been driven into open revolt. Several 
officials lost their lives, and Germany sent out a puni- 
tive force to chastise the natives. This force has, how- 
ever, met with sturdy opposition from the natives, and 
its numbers have been decimated by the dreaded fever 
which is always lurking along the African coast. Ger- 
many is learning that it is a much more difficult matter 
to regain her ascendancy than she had imagined. The 
Hereros are the Zulus of the West coast, every man a 
warrior. And the Germans are finding out what the 
British are finding out in Somaliland, that some of the 
African tribes are not afraid of the aggressive white 
man, but will face his guns without wincing. 

ACROSS THE YALU. 


The world was electrified the other morning by the 
news that a Japanese force had successfully crossed the 
Yalu river, and had established a new base in Manchuria, 
after defeating a strong Russian force in a stubbornly- 
contested hattle. The Yalu is the dividing line between 
Korea and Manchuria. In the neighborhood of Wiju, 
the Japs crossed the river on a pontoon bridge in the 
face of a strong Russian fire, and, compelled the Rus- 
sians to fall hack on a second line of entrenchments 
miles away from the river. The Japs virtually annihil- 
ated the Russian artillery corps, and captured a score 
and more of quick-firing guns, a loss which the Russians 
most keenly feel. As they retreated, they burned the 
city of Antung, to prevent its being made a basis of 
operations by the victorious Japs. Whatever may be 
the ultimate result of the war, one thing is certain, that 
Russia will no longer have nothing but contempt for the 
military qualities of Japan. The Japs seem ito be as 
brave and skilful on land as at sea, and Russia will 
learn that she cannot afford to despise her antagonist. 
The latest tidings are that Port Arthur is seriously en- 
dangered, and the world will not be greatly surprised 
should it hear that it had capitulated. On that Japan 


has set its heart. 


miles. 
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N. E. A., St. Louis, June 28 to July 1. 


American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 


N. H., July 5-8 

The county superintendents of Iowa are doing 
heroic work by way of creating a sentiment that 
leads to the increase of salaries. 

T know a professor of I'nglish who frequently re- 
quires a “composition” of three pages of each of her 
class, and yet she would be well nigh insane if she 
had to write that amount for publication in a month. 


To raise and ennoble twenty children five degrees 
each is as well as to raise one child one hundred de- 
In the long run the effect 
upon the world is the same, but it is not easy to de- 
cide the ethics of it. 


grees, and the reverse. 


Tt is time to cease talking about too many studies 
and too great variety. If there is any one useless 
branch, attack it in a manly way. There is nothing 
more senseless than the vague and vicious way in 
which some persons are beating the air aimlessly and 
hopelessly. 

Lutte is a good illustration of the way a Western 
In 1887—sixteen years ago-—there were 
twenty teachers: to-day there are 200. Then there 
were 196 pupils, to-day 8,000. In 1889—fifteen 
years ago—-there were four in the high school; now 
there are 348. 


city grows. 


teachers’ salaries! An- 
The increase is $40 on 


Los Angeles has raised 
other waymark of progress. 
the average for every teacher in the city, or a total 
of $16,090. Jt the good work go on Superintend- 
ent Poshay tried to have a greater increase, hut every 
little helps the cause of education. 


The only article on the Yellowstone National 
Park that I have ever seen is in Scribner’s for Mav. 
It is by Arnold Hague, with illustrations in color by 
Dwight L. Elmendorf. That , 


number should be 


available for every class that studies geography, and 
should be carefully read by every teacher. I have 
never seen anything so beautiful in any magazine. 


It looks as though the world was ripening for a 
Peace movement worth while. It was on the day 
after Christmas, in the pastoral study of William 
Ellery Channing, in 1815, that the American Peace 
Society was born. Thiait wis at the close of the war 
of 1812-14. This coming October there will be a 
notable ‘International Peace Congress in this city, 
and it bids fair to attract world-wide attention. 








DR. DRAPER’S ASSOCIATES. 

The deal in New York is radically new. Commis- 
sioner Draper did not take Dr. Charles R. Skinner 
for his institute and elementary school deputy, as 
was anticipated, nor does Mr. Ainsworth stay as 
office chief. Mr. Howard J. Rogers becomes deputy 
in charge of collegiate work, Mr. Jasper Goodwin 
in charge of high schools and academies, while 
Albert 8S. Downing has the normal schools, institutes, 
and common schools, 








EDUCATIONAL PORTRAITS ON EXHIBIL 
TION. 


Mr. Will S. Monroe of the Westfield, Mass., normal 
school has the most complete and important collec- 
tion of portraits of educational leaders of the past 
century in existence, and also the most valuable col- 
lection of letters by these leaders. Most of these 
portraits and letters were Dr. Henry Barnard’s gift 
to Mr. Monroe. The students of the Westfield 
school enjoy this invaluable collection, and on Satur- 
day, June 4, about 350 of these admirably mounted 
portraits are to be on exhibition at the school. Accom- 
panying each portrait is to be a brief biographical 
sketch, and one or more important autograph letters. 
Al! superintendents, teachers, and others interested 
will be welcome. Such an opportunity has never 
before been offered. Already Principal Murdock of 
North Adams is arranging to have this exhibition in 
his normal school, under the. direction of Westfield 
students. This is one of the most important profes- 
sional developments of the year. 





SUPERINTENDENT AARON GOVE. 

After thirty-two years of distinguished service as 
superintendent of Denver, Aaron Gove retires from 
the most unique experience of any superintendent of 
so large a city. He was the first, and has ‘been the 
only man to occupy this position in the city. In the 
section of the city first settled, and commonly 
known as Denver, there is not a brick in any build- 
ing, nor a desk or other furnishing or equipment, 
that was not placed under his direction. He has 
been. with the exception of John Swett, the most 
distinguished educator west of the Missouri for a 
third of a century. No man has been more influen- 
tial or serviceable in the N. E. A. 








MEDICAL INSPECTION IN MARLBORO. 
A few of the largest cities and a few of the second 
rank have medical school inspection, but in most 
other cities the suggestion is frowned upon as a fad. 
In Marlboro, Massachusetts, a city of 15,000, Super- 
intendent J. A. Pittman has secured a thoroughly 
workable system, which meets with no opposition, 
and has won high appreciation. We refer to it, not 
because it is the only one, but because it is in every 
way satisfactcry, and because I know of its working. 
The funds with which the work has been intro- 
duced were raised by the ladies of the Tuesday Club 
hy popular subscription. It is the duty of the medi- 
cal inspector to visit each school building on Monday 
and Wednesday of each week for the purpose of ex- 
amining such pupils as are referred to him by the 
teachers. Whenever a case of contagious disease de- 
velops in a class, it is his duty to examine all mem- 
hers of the class for the detection of further symp- 
toms of the disease, and to continue such close in- 
spection as long as it may be deemed necessary. He 


is also required to make a monthly examination of 
the several buildings with reference to sanitation 
and general hygienic conditions. In these inspec- 
tions he is assisted by the agents of the Board of 
Health. 








A STUDY OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mr. X is not scholarly, is not a philosopher or 
psychologist after the order of the schools. 

Mr. Y is scholarly, is a philosopher and a psy- 
chologist according to the books. 

Mr. X has no scheme of education that articulates 
from a to z Mr. Y has such an ome. 

Mr. X thas never made a remarkable educational 
address or written a notable article on pedagogy, 
and Mr. Y has done both. 

I overheard a group of teachers, who had taught 
under both superintendents, talking them over, and 
the sum total of their talk was this: “When Mr. X 
had a teachers’ meeting I went home feeling that 
there was no limit to what I could do, and’T at once 
went about it and did it, but when Mr. Y had such 
a meeting I went home feeling that I never did any- 
thing right and that I never could.” 

“What’s the use?” was the sum total of the effect. 








SELF-CONTROL, 


Obedience with all its virtue may become a vice 
whenever it leads a child or a man to lean, to wait 
fer orders to obey. From the kindergarten to the 
professional schools in the universities there are 
teachers and professors who have such an extreme 
and vicious view of obedience that they mark out 
the line for children and students to toe. Some 
kindergartners, who are not kindergartners, train 
little people not to study or play until told when 
and how to do it, and when to stop doing it, and 
some theologians, and professors in medicine and 
pedagogics do the same thing. 

Nothing is valuable in child or man that does not 
eventuate in self-control, in self-activity, in self- 
direction. It is so easy to set tasks and in due time 
examine to see if they have been properly accom- 
plished! One is so uneasy when a child has no as- 
signed task on hand, or when he is venturing to do 
it in a way not prescribed, that we can scarcely 
wonder at the ease with which teachers follow the 
wrong course. Modern success in business of any 
kind depends so largely upon leaving every depari- 
ment to itself that any man with adequate self- 
control can easily rise to a lucrative and agreeable 
position, while those who only know how to do what 
they are told, as they are told, and when they are 
told, take their proper place in the industrial econ- 
omy. ‘The school must accept it as its mission to 
develop, where possible, self-control along as many 
lines as can be developed. 








(LIOT SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


This oldest elementary school in Boston was estab- 
lished in 1713 at the “North End,” which was then 
the Court end ef the city. Many of Massachusetits’ 
noblest sons were graduates of the Eliot, notably Id- 
ward Everett, the peerless orator, and Dr. 8S. F. 
Smith, author of “America.” 

lifty years ago the Trish began to settle at the 
North Pind, and thirty years ago 75 per cent. of the 
children in the Eliot district were Irish, but there 
was then not one Russian or Italian child in the 
school. 

To-day there are 1,291 boys in the school. Of 
these 566 were born in Europe. Of these 566, there 
were 413 born in Italy, and 130 in Russia, Poland, 
and Austria, while the other twenty-three were born 
in England, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Portugal, and Greece. It is clear, therefore, thait the 
Irish have entirely left the North End, and the 
Italians and Russians have taken possession. 

Of the 1,291 there are 1,239 of European narent- 
age, and but fiftv-two of American parentage. Of 
the 1,239 there are 774 of Italian parentage, and 366 
of Hebrew, leaving ninety-nine of all other Euro- 
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peans. If either parent was born in America, it is 
classed as of American parentage. 

There are also in the district 790 in the primary 
and kindergarten classes, and of these 702 are 
of Jtalian parentage and eighiteen Hebrew. 

In the district there are, from the kindergarten 
through the grammar schools, 2,081 pupils in school 
now, and of these 1,476 are of Italian parentage 
(70 per cent.) and 384 are of Hebrew parentage, or 90 
per cent. of either Italian or Hebrew parentage. 

(iranville $. Webster, the principal. enjoys the 
transformations, first from one nationality to an- 
other, and then of all into Americans, for they are a 
patriotic little crowd, these 2,100 children of the 
Eliot district. The school is named for one of the 
family that is -responsible for the inheritance of 
President Char'es W. Eliot of Harvard University. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The Russian defeat on the Yalu and the landing 
of a second, and perhaps a third, Japanese army in 
Manchuria appear to have set the Russians in full re- 
treat toward Mukden. The army which retired from 
the Yalu upon Vengwangcheng made no stand at 
that place, but withdrew in face of a Japanese en- 
veloping movement, which, had it remained, would 
have caught it in a trap by a simultaneous attack 
from the north and south. At last accounts the 
Russians were still retreating through the mountains 
and the advance of the pursuing army was fifty 
miles northeast. of Fengwangcheng. The Russians 
also are withdrawing from Newehwang on the Liao, 
on the west side of the Liaotung peninsula. They 
had fortified the place heavily, and were reported to 
have established a garrison of 15,000 troops; but 
they began dismantling the forts and sending away 
the guns and troops as soon as the Japanese landed 
on the other side of the peninsula. 

* * * 

The abandonment of Newchwang puts the Japa- 
nese in practical possession of the whole of southern 
Manchuria, with the.exception of Port Arthur at the 
extreme tip, and for that they can afford to wait. It 
is an extraordinary circumstance that the expiration 
of a trifle more than three months from the opening 
of the war finds Japan not only mistress of the sea, 
but in possession of nearly the whole territory in dis- 
pute. She not only controls Korea, but has strongly 
occupied and garrisoned it, establishing, as was re- 
cently told in this column, three distinct lines of de- 
fense across it from east to west. Niow she has over- 
run and is holding al! of the Manchurian territory of 
which Russia deprived her, with the aid of France 
and Germany, after the war with China, except Port 
Arthur, and that she has reduced to helplessness. 
The desperation of the Russians is strikingly shown 
by destruction of the piers and docks at Dalny, which 
cost millions of dollars, to keep them eut of the 
hands of the Japanese. 

* * * 

The only explanation cf the crushing Russian de- 
feats on Jand is that the strength of the Russian 
forces has been enormously overstated in the Rus- 
sian reports, officially and unofficially. This is, in 
fact, heginning to be admitted on the Russian side. 
The Russian troops have been not only outgeneraled 
but outnumbered. It is said that General Kuropat- 
kin himself, while minister of war last year, turned a 
deaf ear to the appeals for re-enforeements which 
Admiral Alexieff sent him, being strongly convinced 
that Japan would not fight. He is, therefore, now 
paying the penalty of his own folly. It is worthy of 
notice that the Japanese continue to follow the lines 
of advance which they chose ten years ago in the war 
with China. As was mentioned in this column last 
week, they crossed the Yalu and attacked the Rus- 
sians at the very point where they fell upon the 
Chinese in 1894; and Pitsewo, on the east coast of 
the Manchurian peninsula, is the very point at which 
they disembarked their army ten years ago. 

* . * 

The death of Sir Henry M. Stanley, at the age of 
sixty-four, closes a career which seems more like a 
page of romance than the story of a real life. Born 
in Wales of obscure parentage, and spending his 
childhood in a poorhouse, he lived to be the most 


successful and eminent explorer of modern times, a 
knight, and a member of the House of Commons, 
and married the most sought-after woman in Eng- 
land, Miss Dorothy Tennant. He came early to this 
country as a cabin boy, was adopted by a New Or- 
leans merchant, served on both sides in the Civil 
war, and became a Bohemian newspaper man and 
war correspondent. His successful search for David 
Livingstone in the heart of Africa; his second 
African expedition in which, entering the continent 
on the eastern coast, he explored the trackless in- 
terior and came out three years later at the mouth of 
the Congo: his third expedition for the further ex- 
nloration of the Congo; and his fourth for tihe relief 
of Emin Bey gave him world-wide fame, and placed 
his name among the first of those who have been 
instrumental in turning the light of civilization upon 
the once “Dark Continent.” Tis privation and ad- 
venturous life aged him, and the marvel is that he 
lived as long as he did to enjoy the renown which 
his discovcries brought him. 
* * * 

The May crop report of the Bureau cf Statistics 
of the Department of Agriculture closes with the 
gloomy remark that “The available records of the 
department show for no preceding year such uni- 
formity of unfavorable conditions as is reported this 
month.” <As to winter wheat, the area under culti- 
vation is about fifteen per cent. less than last year, 
and the average condition was 76.5, as compared with 
92.6 at the corresponding date Jast year, and an aver- 
age of 84.2 for ihe preceding ten years. These 
figures are depressing, but they are not conclusive. 
Close observers have learned to discount something 
from the May crop reports, which, being made mostly 
by growers whose interest it is to have prices as high 
as possible, tend naturally to take a pessimistic view 
of prospects. Two years ago, when we had a 
“bumper” wheat crop, the May report gave the aver- 
age condition of wheat at only 76.4. 

. * . 

The United States has taken formal possession of 
the Panama Canal property. and has paid the $40,- 
000,900 purchase money in a single draft, the 
largest ever drawn, to the representatives of the 
shareholders. Acting under authority conveyed in 
the closing days of Congress, President Roosevelt has 
vested general responsibility for the administration 
of the canal zone in the War Department, to’ which 
General Davis of the Canal Commission, who has 
been commissioned governor, will report. The 
method followed is the same that was adopted with 
the Philippines, and for both a precedent was found 
in the orders framed by President Jefferson for the 
administration of the ~ Louisiana purchase. All 
rights of life, liberty, property, and religion are 
guaranteed to the natives by the president’s order, 
eourts are established, and the merit system is ex- 
tended to the civil service. It is likely that, sooner 
or later, this little strip of land, which has become 
the absolute possession of the United States, will en- 
gender difficnities and controversies out of all pro- 
portion to its size; but for the present the simple 
method of administration temporarily authorized by 
Congress will serve. 

* - * 

There has been a slight recrudescence, which for a 
time promised to be menacing, of the old dispute 
about the “Acre” territory in South America. This 
is a triangular wedge of land where the frontiers of 
‘Pern, Bolivia, and Brazil join, which is of great value 
as a source of rubber. It has been long in dispute, 
and at one time there was something which called 
itself a republic there. Bolivia was eliminated from 
the equation last year by an agreement which ap- 
parently satisfied her, or with which she was at least 
forced to be content. But Peru and Brazil have con- 
tinned at loggerheads, and Peru has ventured to oc- 
cupy a part of the disputed territory with troops. 
Brazil thereupon served notice that if the Peruvian 
soldiers were not withdrawn she would use force to 
expel them. There were the accustomed Latin- 
Amerivan manifestoes acquainting the world with 
the views of both contestants, and the outlook was 
warlike, until suddenly Peru shifted her ground and 
agreed to withdraw her troops and submit the whole 
matter to arbitration. 


FLAG DAY EXERCISE. 


(Continued from page 310 } 





ful Jife, in which she lived to see the struggling colonies 
win their long fight for independence and become a 
strong nation. 

4. “A Visit to the Flag-house” (a dialogue for five 
boys). 

First.—It was great, wasn’t it, to see the old flag- 
house in Philadelphia? I knew long before we came in 
front of it just where it was, though it was squeezed be- 
tween big store buildings. I could see “Old Glory’”’ way- 
ing over the doorway, from ’way up street. And when 
we got near there were men taking off their hats to the 
flag as they stepped inside the narrow doorway. Then 
I knew that was the place. 

Second.—I nearly forgot to take off my hat to “Old 
Glory,” though! I was Ilcoking round when I saw a tall 
man staring at me hard, in a way that made me think, 
what’s the matter, and off came my hat in a wink, I 
felt mean to think I’d forgotten to salute the flag. But 
I was surprised at the house. Would you have thought 
that the flag-house was such a little house? 

Third.—-Well, I never was in such a little house before. 
There was hardly room to move around. And if you 
put your hands up, you could almost touch the ceiling. 
Do you remember how old it is? They said it was stand- 
ing in the early days of the 18th century. And that 
there are bricks in it that came from England in the 
Welcome. The windows are so little! But I guess there 
were no high buildings alongside when Mrs. Betsey 
Ross sat in that little straight chair they show you in 
the little sitting-room, near the window, sewing on the 
flag. I took a long look at the fireplace with its and- 
irons, old-fashioned mantel, and Dutch tiles. 

Fourth.—Did you notice that lame old soldier who 
came in and stood by the mantel? I was close to him, 
and there were tears in his eyes as he looked at the flag 
draped on the wall. And I heard him say, “Since I can- 
not take away with me any scrap of wood or stone, I’ll 
be satisfied just to kiss the mantel.” He said he had 
been through many battles. 

Fifth.—1 liked best the pictures on the walls, especially 
that one of Washington and the other men visiting Mrs. 
Ross when they gave her the commission to make the 
first flag. Then I read the long list of names of states 
where public school children have given money to help 
to keep’ the old flag-house as a historic shrine. It was 
printed and framed on the wall near wher@ Betsey Ross 
sat, and I believe you were all glad as I was to give 
your names and your dime to become shareholders in’ 
the dear old house, 


5d. RECITATION, 
boys). 


“The Flag Goes By” (by five 
Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 

A flash of color beneath the sky; 
Hats off! 


The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines, 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea fights and land fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the state; 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Fqual justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a nation, great and strong, 

To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor, all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle oj drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high; 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
—The Youth’s Companion. 


[The above group in recitation should be preceded by 
a standard-bearer, carrying a large flag. He moves up 
and down the platform during the first and last verses, 
and has position in centre of stage at rear of speakers 
during second, third, fourth, and fifth verses. The sixth 
verse is recited in concert by the five speakers. During 
the recital of the first and last verses the whole school 
should rise and salute with the flag wave.] 
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Twenticth Century Text-Books 


books at once. Would it 
not. be much easier if the 


editor’s commentary were 
on the same page as the 
text? But—apart from 
this—Mr. Rolfe has rend- 





A TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY 
BY PROFESSOR ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM 


OF COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


One Volume, 12mo. 477 Pages. 


295 Illustrations. 


ered an important ser- 
vice to the schools in this 
study of classic English. 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH. 
Book II. By Jean Sher- 
wood Rankin, Minne- 
apolis. Boston: Educa- 


Cloth, $1.40 
tional Publishing Com- 





This superb text-book’ is the best 


of geologic 
historically —that has yet been published. 
supplemented with exquisite 


text is 


many of which were taken by~Professor Brigham especially for 
An exceptional success in text-book writing and text- 


this work. 
book making. 


account 
schools of the earth’s marvelous origin, of the processes that 
brought the ordered world out of chaos, and of the phenomena 
evolution — considered dynamically, 
The planet's life his- 
tory is told with directness, brevity and pedagogic fitness. 


pany. Cloth. 340 pp. 

Price, 60 cents. 

Encouraged by the kind 
reception accorded her 
first book on the same sub- 
ject, adapted for inter- 
mediate grades, Mrs. Ran- 
kin has prepared a second 


for secondary 


structurally, and 


The book which is for gram- 
; Tus ‘ mar grades. The series in 
photographic illustrations, which this book appears is 


styled “A Revolutionary 
Language Series.” Just in 
what respect this volume 
may be thought of as 
“revolutionary” does not 





ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY 


A Text-Book for Colleges and for the General Reader. 
Joseph Le Conte, LL. D., Professor of Geology and Natural His- 
Edition of 1903, Revised and 
partly rewritten by Herman L. Fairchild, B. S., Professor of Geol- 
ogy and Curator of the Geological Museum, University of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Secretary of the Geological Society of America. 
Cloth, $4.00. 


tory in the University of California. 


upward of goo illustrations. 8vo. 


at once appear. And yet 
the use of so strong a de- 
scriptive word, that seems 
so unnecessary, does not 
detract from the real 
value of Mrs. Rankin’s 
book. It has a simple and 
yet stately plan of lan- 
guage study which she be- 
lieves will be helpful, and 
in this respect her faith 
may be realized. Any plan 
must be ultimately judged 
by its fruitage. If it helps 
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to make a subject interest- 
ing and attractive that is 
thought to be somewhat 
repellant to many a pupil, 
the good sense of instruc- 
tors will give it the right 
of way. Certainly this au- 
thor earnestly seeks to 
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OUR. BOOK TABLE. 
A SYNOPTIC TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By Arthur 
Wisswald Weysse. A. M., of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. Cloth. 545 pp. Illustrations 425. Price, 
$4.90. 
This comprehensive, almost exhaustive, volume is 


aimed to be the treasury of such facts as are adapted to 
American college or high school students in their final 
years. There are numbers of elementary treatises on 
zoulogy in use in the schools, but this book is pitched 
on a somewhat higher level, and is intended for more 
advanced work. 

The plan of the book is this: The first two chapters 
deal with the more general principles underlying biol- 
ogy. ‘The second section is devoted to a description of 
the various animal types. The general principles of 
zoology are presented in the third section. But through- 
out, the author endeavors to be simple as well as tech- 
nical, readable as well as correct and scientific. 

To the non-scientific man will come more or less of a 
surprise when the author says that “there are scarcely 
two zcologists who agree on the subject of animal 
classification.” But he does say this, and then adds 
that the system he has adcpted is in accord with the 
general conception accepted by scientists to-day. 

To relieve the tenseness of such a study as zoology, 
the author deals---whenever practicable—with some facts 
of every-day interest, such as the transmission of 
malaria by mosquitoes, the division of labor among ants 
and hees, the storing of food for the young, and several 
others of this character. These are pleasant little oase; 
in the wilderness of rigidly scientific terms and facts. 

Not only is the author to be congratulated on the 
perseverance which made the volume possible, but also 
are the publishers for the mechanical part they have 
played. The book is entirely up to the high standard of 
the house that publishes it. The illustrative element is 
most meritorious. 


KING LEAR. Edited by William J. Rolfe. Cloth. 
12mo. 300 pp. Price, 56 cents. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. By same editor. 280 pp. Same 
price. 


New York: American Book Company. 

In his long connection with high school work, Mr. 
Rolfe saw clearly what was needful in order to make the 
study of Shakespeare helpful to the pupil. And this led 
to his elahorate work of annotating forty of the 
dramatist’s plays. and the publication of them in uni- 
form binding. The author seems to think that the two 
plays above named require extended notes to make them 
plain, as he gives 120 pages to notes on “Lear,” and 110 
pages to “As You Like It.” But perhaps there is not 
one page too much, although it seems a large contract 
te familiarize oneself with 100 pages of notes for one 
play. ‘Then it would seem to be a fairly difficult task to 
read the text. and consult the notes in an entirely 
different section of the volume at the same time. It 


seems as if one was given the hard task of reading two 





simplify and dignify our 
Saxon tongue in its words and their combinations, and 
her methods are surely worthy an examination, and 
possibly adoption. There are not a few who warmly 
confess themselves as pleased with the author’s aim, and 
who count upon her success in attaining it. 
SCHEFFET’S DER TROMPETER VON SAKKINGEN. 
Edited by Valentin Buehner, high school, San Jose, 


Cal. New York: American Book Company. loth, 
12mo. 528 pages. With map and illustrations. Price, 
75 cents. 


This is a love story in German, and with all the usual 
complications of the average novel. But it is not pro- 
duced in this volume because of its love scenes, but be- 
cause of its being a fine sample of German, in a very 
clear and uncomplicated style. It is specially adapted 
to students of German in their second or third year’s 
course. The book is supplied with notes, a complete 
vocabulary, and a brief sketch of Scheffel. 


THE SONG YEAR BOOK. Compiled and edited by 


Helen M. Place, director of music in the schools of 
Baltimore. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 8vo. 
Poards. 115 pp. Introductory price, 50 cents. 


A pleasing contribution to the treasuries of music 
used by the schools of to-day. The author has had in 
mind the intermediate and grammar grades in making 
her selections. And yet these selections are not jingle, 
for the author believes it is not necessary to resort to 
the trivial in order to awaken children’s loving interest 
in song. As the name of the compilation indicates, the 
songs are selected with the seasens of the year in mind. 
So spring and autumn folk music is given, with Christ- 
mas carols, etc. Some of the pieces are intended to be 
simply “‘listening lessons,” to give the children the op- 
portunity to learn how to listen,—a much-needed ac- 
complishment, judging by the impolite way in which 
many people chatter when some one is at the instru- 
ment. Among the selections will be found such favor- 
ites as Abt’s “October,” Foster’s “Christmas Eve,” Gade’s 
“Spring song,” Schuman’s ‘‘Winter-time,”’ Schubert’s 
“Wild Rose.” and many others, Perhaps the best fea- 
ture of the book is that it contains songs that the com- 
piler has tested, and which she has found have charmed 
thé children who rendered them. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Tuley 


F. Huntington, A. M., recently of Leland Stanford 
University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 5375 pp. Price, 60 cents. 


This volume is intended for the secondary schools, 
and to aid boys and girls to express their ideas in a 
comely form. The author contends that habits of writ- 
ing ehould take precedence over rules of writing, the 
latter—ro he avers—being the common but mistaken 
method of teaching the art of composition. He also 
brushes aside what he styles “the rubbish of traditional 
rhetoric,” in order that the pupil may at first pay more 
attention to his ideas than his words. And he suggests 
to the pupil then how he may gather his material, sort 
it, and combine it into narration, description, explana- 
tion, or argument, as he desires, It is a decidedly sane 
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and helpful book, and one that a teacher of English 
composition would graciously welcome as a valuable aid 


‘to his work, a real ally in the attempt to secure an im- 


pressive English style. 
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. 16mo. 


These little books furnish admirable material for Nature Study by 
children in the first four years of school life. They appeal strongly to 
teachers of elementary schools who wish to give such a course, follow- 
ing the seasons, beginning naturally with the opening of the school year. 
Their wide-spread use and their great popularity afford substantial 
evidence of their practical value in the school. Simple lessons, care- 
fully planned, simple nature myths, stories, and poems, all judiciously 
graded, are provided for the children. The sentences are short, the 
language plain ; but it is believed the reading matter provided will be 
found to have for the pupils the same value and interest as good litera- 
ture of a more advanced type has for older minds. The books are il!us- 
trated from nature and the masterpieces of art, and the selections are 
from the best writers whose books are within children’s comprehension. 
The price of these volumes makes the Series an unusually economical one. 


Cloth. 


35 cents each. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL. (Price, 90 cents.) 


This Manual is planned chiefly to meet the needs of the ordinary 
grade teacher in the public schools and does not presuppose special 
training on her part or special facilities for the collection of material. 
The Course of Study outlined in this book has been subjected to the test 
of the schoolroom, with excellent results. Attention is given to the im- 
portant question of correlation of the nature work with the other work 
of the schools. The Manual contains a Synopsis of a preliminary 
course of nature study for children in the first four years of school life ; 
also a List of Books giving more extended information on the subjects 


of the lessons. 





Just Published 


PIONEER HISTORY STORIES f 


Pioneers on Land and Sea es 

Pigneers of the Mississippi Valley : 

Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains 
and the West 


By CuarLes A. McMurry, Ph. D. 





12mo. Cloth. 40 cents each 





This new Series provides excel- 
lent supplementary reading matter \~ 
for schools of from the fifth to the 
eighth grade. 

In these volumes is told the story 
of the pioneer life of all sections of 
our country, from the epoch-making 
voyages of Columbus to Major 
Powell’s marvellous journey through 
the Grand Canon of the Colotado. 
The stories furnish the gateway 
through which the pupils should 
enter the field of history; they are 
complete and interesting, making 
the experiences of pioneer life as 
graphic and real as possible. In- 
deed, the text is made up largely of 
source materials furnished by the 
explorers themselves. The narra- 
tives, which are accompanied by 
maps, constitute also the best of all 
jntroductions for children to the 
geography of the country. The 
books are well z//ustrated by pictures 
that increase still further the at- 
tractiveness and life of the pages. 





Now Ready 


DICKSON’S HUNDRED YEARS 
OF WARFARE 


1z2mo. Cloth. xv+272 pages. 


This book tells the story of the 
birth of our nation, covering the 
century leading up to that great 
event. Its plan is essentially that 
of the preceding book of the series, 
“ From the Old World tothe New.” 
The volume is particularly rich in 
helps to teachers, including maps, 
and has a wealth of pictures that 
really illustrate. 


MODERN ENGLISH PROSE 


1amo. viii+481 pages. . . $1.10 wet 
Selected and edited by Professors 
Carpenter and Brewster of Colum- 
bia University. 
Designed especially for use in 
Freshman Classes in Rhetoric and 
English Composition. 


50 cents 





FOR TEACHERS 
A Modern School . . $1.25 net 


By Paut H. Hanus, Professor of 
the History and Art of Teaching, 
in Harvard University. 

This volume deals with various 
phases of one central theme: the 
scope and aims of a modern school, 
and the conditions essential to its 
highest efficiency. 


The Philosophy of Education 
$1.75 net 


By HERMAN HARRELL HorNe, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy and .Pedagogy in 
Dartmouth College. 

A connected series of discussions 
on the foundations of education in 
the related sciences of biology, 
physiology, sociology, psychology, 
and philosophy. 


From“ Stories of Earth and Sky.’’ 





Jeet DMRS TTI tan Abe.) Clr 


Stories of Earth and Sky 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


These are three delightfully written books from the pen of one of 
the best-known authors of literature, veal /tterature, for children. They 
are designed especially for use as supplementary reading books for pupils 
from the fourth to the eighth year. The general character of the stories 
is indicated by the titles of the several volumes, and the name of the 


Stories of Plants and Animals 


NATURE SERIES 


Stories of Birds and Beasts 


12mo. Cloth. 30 cents each. 


author is sufficient warrant for their marked attractiveness and interest 


and their fidelity to nature. 
amount of useful information skillfully interwoven with the text. 
Series is charmingly and abundantl 
stantially bound, and are exceptionally low-priced. 


A valuable feature of the Series is the 
The 


illustrated. The books are sub- 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 27: New England Association of 
School Superintendents at Boston. Sec- 
retary, T. W. Harris, Keene, N. H. 

June 13: National Conference on the Spe- 
cial Education of Backward, Truant, 
and Delinquent Children, Portland, 
Me. Chairman of arrangements, 
Franklin H. Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa. 

June 21, 22, 23: South Arkansas Teachers’ 
Association at El Dorado. President, 
George W. Mason, Junction City. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

June 29, 30-July 1: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association (Western Division) at 
Portland. President, D. A. Grout, Port- 
land. Secretary, G. W. Jones, Salem. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California Siate 








Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 

Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 
Christmas week: Washington State 

Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 


dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 

Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

LISE. The joint committee on the 
school district of Lee, Otis, Tyringham, 
and Monterey met April 29 and elected 
Preston Barr of New Bedford, superin- 
tendent of schools for the ensuing year. 
Mr. Barr is a graduate of Princeton; was 
rector of St. George’s church at 
lee from 1883 to 1887, and went 
from there to New Bedford, where 
he is at present rector of a large 
parish. He will begin his duties at 
the beginning of the school year in Sep- 

tember. 

METHUEN. Rev. Charles A. Breck, of 
Somerville, the newly elected superin- 
tendent of schools, to succeed A. E. 
White, resigned, will take up his new 
work the present term. Mr. Breck comes 
to Methuen from Harvard College. He 
was born in Augusta, Me., 1863, and was 
eradnated from the high school there in 
1881. He graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in ’88, and he also studied at Andover 
Theological Seminary for three years. He 
taught in the high school at Augusta, Me., 
but ill health forced him to retire, and he 
went to California. Giving up teaching, 
Mr. Breck took up church and missionary 
work, which he followed for several 
years. He organized a church at Birm- 
ingham, Ala., and later served as a Con- 
gregational pastor at Cotuit, Mass. He 
gave up this work to enter Harvard a 
vear ago. Mr. Breck was married in 1895 
to Miss Mary FE. McAllister of Old 
Orchard, Me. They have no children. 

HARDWICK. Mortimer H. Bowman 
has been re-elected superintendent of 
Tsarre, Hardwick, and Petersham for his 
eleventh term. 

‘CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLETOWN. A number of lectures 
have recently been given by the faculty 
of Wesleyan: On April 7, Professor 
Patton closed the faculty lecture course 
with an illustrated exposition of “The 
Legendary Age of Greece”; on April il, 
Professor Rice spoke before the New 
England Conference at Springfield in the 
interests of. Wesleyan; on April 12, Pro- 
fessor Bradley and A. W. Rowe dis- 
cussed “Efficiency Tests of the Wesleyan 
Liguid Air Plant,” before the scientific 
association, and on April 16, Professor 
Kuhns gave his second illustrated lecture 
in French before the department of 
French. Professor Winchester enter- 


tained the Woman’s Club of New Britain 
on April 11; subject: “The Poetry of 


Browning,” and on April 15, addressed the 
students of Rhode Island state college. 


NORWICH. George P. Phenix has re- 
signed his position as principal of the 
state normal school at Willimantic. He 
will go to Hampton, Va., as superintend- 
ent of the educational work of the Hamp- 
ton Institute. Mr. Phenix is a graduate 
of Colby College, Waterville, Me., and has 
been in Willimantic eleven years. Before 
coming to Willimantic, he was principal 
of the state normal school in New Britain. 
Mr. Phenix is well known as a speaker at 
teachers’ meetings, and has a large circle 
of friends. , 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


Miss Mary F. Hendrick, instructor in liter- 
ature and felocution in the state normal and 
training school, Cortland, N. Y., has recently 
resigned her position, to take effect at the 
close of this school year. Miss Hendrick has 
been connected with the normal school almost 
from its beginning, having been appointed to 
the position which she has just resigned in 
1869. Her work has been of very high grade 
from the start, and never better than during 
the term just closed. 

NEW YORK CITY. In accordance 
with section 52 of the by-laws of 
the board of education, and the 
regulations prescribed by the state 
superintendent of public instruction un- 
der date of August 1, 1899, an examina- 
tion of applicants for admission to the 
training schools for teachers of the city 
of New York will be conducted by the 
city superintendent of schools, beginning 
on Monday, June 13, 1904, at 9 A. M. 

Applicants who have completed in the 
city high schools a four-year course, em- 
bracing the subjects required by the state 
superintendent, will be examined in their 
respective high schools. : 

Applicants who have completed similar 
courses in other institutions, approved by 
the state superintendent, will be ex- 
amined in the New York training school 
for teachers, 119th street, near Second 
avenue, Manhaittam, and in the Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers, Prospect 
place near Nostrand avenue. All such 
applicants should appear in either of said 
schools at 3 P. M. on Thursday, June 9, 
to make formal application and to file 
certificates from principals. 

The dates of the examinations in the 
various subjects specified in section D. 
will be as follows:— 

June 13, 9 A. M.—12 M. English; 1 P. M. 
—3 P. M,, history and civics, mediaeval 
and modern history; *Greek and Roman 
history; 3.10 P. M.—4.40 P. M., botany. 

June 14, 9 P. M.—11 A. M., elementary 
Latin; 11.10 A. M—12.40 P. M., intermed- 
iate Latin; 1 P. M.—2.30 P. M. physics; 
2.40 P. M.—4.10 P. M., chemistry. 

June 15, 9 A. M.—10.30 A. M., algebra; 
10.49 A. M—12.10 P. M. geometry; 1 P. M. 
—2.30 P. M. elementary French; 2.40 P. 
M.—3.40 P. M., intermediate French; 3.50 
P. M.—5.20 P. M.. advanced French. 

June 16, 9 A. M.-—10.30 A. M., zoology 
and physiology; 10.40 A. M—12.10 P. M., 
physiography; 1 P. M—2.30 P. M., ele- 
mentary German; 2.40 P. M.—3.40 P. M., 
intermediate German; 3.50 P. M.—5.20 P. 
M., advanced German. 

June 17, 9 A. M.—10.30 A. M., advanced 
Latin economics; 10.46 A. M.—12.10 P. M., 
drawing; 1 P. M—3.30 P. M., elementary 
Greek, elementary Spanish; 3.40 P. M.— 
5.10 P. M., advanced Creek, advanced 
Spanish 

June 20, 9 A. M—12 M., 
mathematics. 


*Not to be given after June, 1904, 


ACADEMIC EXAMINATION FOR 
TEACHER’S LICENSE NO. 1. 


Applicants for teacher’s license No. 1 
who are required to take the academic 
examination for said license may take the 
above described examination for admis- 
sion to training schools at the New York 
Training School for Teachers (119th 
street near Second avenue), or at the 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers 
(Prospect place west of Nostrand avenue). 

(NOTE.—A circular stating the date and 
the conditions of the professional exam- 
ination for license No. 1, which is re- 
quired of all applicants for said license, 
may be had on request at the office of the 
city superintendent of schools.) 

William H. Maxwell, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 

NEW YORK. James Buckhout, who for 
more than fifty years had been connected 
with the public schools of this city as a 


advanced 


principal, died on April 28 at his 
home, No. 615 Tremont avenue, 
after a three days’ illness of 


pneumonia. Mr: Buckhout was known 
as one of the wealthiest men in the pro- 


fession, and in addition to owning a 
handsome home in the Bronx possessed 
considerable other real estate. About 


three years ago he succeeded in selling a .- 


large tract to the city adjoining his home, 
and which is now a public park, known 
as Echo Park. 

Mr. Buckhout was born in this city in 
18323 and after attending public schools 
graduated from the state nermal school 
at Albany. For several years he taught 
in the schools of Poughkeepsie, after 
which he came to this city to become 
principal of the public school at Fordham, 
formerly No. 64. After serving there 
several years he was transferred to pub- 
lic school No. 65, at West Farms, where 
he continued to act as principal up to the 
time of the illmess which resulted in his 
death, making this total time in the 
schools of this city slightly more than 
fifty years, thirty-three of which he 
served as principal of the West Farms 
school. He was active up to the last and 
was known as one of the most vigorous 
old men in the profession. 

He is survived by a widow, three sons 
and three daughters. 

BROOKLYN. Miss Emma L. Johnston 
was installed as principal of the Brooklyn 
training school for teachers April 4. 
Miss Johnston was formerly, and for 
many years, a teacher in the training 
school. For the last two years she has 
been principal of Public School 140, 
Erooklyn. In the training school she 
succeeds the late Dr. John Gallagher, who 
was principal of that school from its or- 
ganization until his death, a few weeks 
ago. Vice-president Frank L. Babbott, 
chairman of the committee on high 
schools and training schools of the board 
of education, presided at the installation 
on Monday. Addresses were made by 
Chancellor McCracken of the New York 
University, amd Commissioners John 
Greene, William Harkness, M. Dwight 
Collier, members of the committee on 
high schools and training schools; Presi- 
dent Rogers of the board of education, 
City Superintendent Maxwell, and Miss 
Johnston. Miss Johnston is the first 
woman to be appointed principal of one 
of the high schools or training schools of 
greater New York. 

PENN YAN. We regret to chronicle 
the death of Dr. James Brownlee San- 
ford, son of Hon. Henry R. Sanford, 
fleputy state superintendent of New 
York, speaker of the Colorado House of 
Representatives. Dr. Sanford was 
for a time owner and editor of 
a weekly paper in Peabody, Mass. 
He has been in Colorado, in the 
practice of medicine, but a few years, 
and in Denver but two years. It is al- 
most unprecedented that he was elected 
to the Colorado legislature a few months 
after he went to Denver, and was elected 
speaker upon the organization of the 
house, upon his first appearance ir. any 
civic legislative body. He went to the 
hospital to be operated upon with no 
reason to anticipate serious conse- 
quences, but died under the operation 
His father is one of the well-known edu- 
eators of the country. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. There is no doubt but that 
the extent and development of crima 
among negroes is of pressing interest to 
the country. Some unfortunate occur- 
rences in recent years have focused public 
attention on the matter, and extreme 
utterances like those of Vardaman have 
aroused advocates on many sides. It is 
manifest, however, that as to the real 
facts about crime among negroes, its ex- 
tent, cause, and cure, we have little real 
reliable data. The number of prisoners 
as returned by the census is a crude and 
uncertain method of measurement and 
gives but little real insight. It is of in- 
terest to know that Atlanta University, 
which has already through its confer- 
ences done so much to give scientific ac- 
curacy to facts relating to the condition 
of negroes, is going to undertake the 
study of crime this year. The study will 
be confined to the state of Georgia, but 
there will be an attempt made to make 
a careful study of law-breaking among 
negroes, its causes, and suggestions for 
its cure. Investigations are now in 
progress and a conference on the subject 
will meet May 24 at Atlanta University. 
This will be the ninth of the Atlanta 
conferences. The conference of last year 
studied negro religion, and its-report has 
been recently issued. It is a volume of 
200 pages and full of information. 











1904 EDITION OF 


A Satchel Guide 


The Vacation Tourist 


in Europe 


Covering the portions of Europe 
commonly visited by Tourists 


By W. J. ROLFE | 


Edition for 1904 carefully revised to 
date 

With Maps, Street Plans, Money 

Tables, a Calendar of Festivals and 

Fairs, etc. Accurate, clear, com- © 

pact, so as to go in one’s pocket. 





“This handy little guide book retains its 
popularity and increases it from year to 
year on account of the care in its annual 
revision; it is always strictly UP-TO- 
DATE,.”’—New York Mail. 





Flexible leather cover, $1.50, postpaid 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


| 
| 
4 Park Street, Boston | 



































PROGRAM N. E. A., ST. LOUIS. 


[Continued,] 
DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION. 

Sessions in Agricultural Hall. Presi- 
dent, James Frederick Hopkins, Boston, 
Mass; vice-president, Charles M. Carter, 
Denver, Col.; secretary, Miss Lillian S. 
Cushman, Chicago, Tl. 

Tuesday, June 28, 2.30 p. m.—Presi- 
dent’s address; general topic, “Art Educa- 
tion for the People in (a) Publi¢ Schools; 
(b) Museums and Libraries; (c) Public 
Outdoor Art.” “In America,” Frank For- 
rest Frederick, professor of art and de- 
sign, University of Illinois, Urbana, ITH.; 
“In Germany,” by a member of the Ger- 
man commission appointed by Commis- 
sioner-General Sewald; “In France,” by 
a member cf the French commission ap- 
pointed by Commissioner-General La- 
grave; “In England,” by a member of the 
British commission appointed by Com- 
inissioner-General Watson; “In the Exhib- 
its of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion,” Mrs. Matilda E. Riley, ‘director of 
art education, St. Louis public schools. 

Thursday, June 30, 2.30 p. m.—General 
topic: “Art Education for the Student in 
(a) Normal Art Courses; (b) Courses in 
Fine Arts; (c) Training in Art Craftsman- 
ship.” “In America,” James William Pat- 
tison, art lecturer, Art Institute, Chicago, 
Ill; “In England,” by a member of the 
English commission appointed by Com- 
missioner-General Watson; “In France,” 
by a member of the French commission 
appointed by Commission-General La- 
grave; “In Germany,” by a member of the 
German commission appointed by Com- 
missioner-General Sewald; “In the Ex- 
hibits of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion,” by an assistant to the director of 
art education, St. Louis public schools. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 


Sessions in Recital Hall. President, 
Sterrie A. Weaver, Westfield, Mass.: vice- 
resident, William A. Wetzell, Salt Lako 
City, Utah; secretary, Philip C. Hayden, 
Keokuk, Ta. 

Wednesday, June 29, 2 p, m.—‘‘Music,” 








Teachers find representing us a pleasant and 
profitable way to spend vacations ; they are not 
only brought into contact with the brightest minds 
in the business world, but afforded an opportunity 
to earn more in three months than during the entire 
School year. Position permanentif desired. En 
close stamp for particulars. 

JAMES H. CARR, Gen’! Mgr., 


Dayton, Ohio. 


ONEST, ACTIVE MAN wanted, to sell 
securities. None but honorable, reliable 
projects handled. References required. 
Box 12, Hicuianp, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 








equal to 50c. edition. Sent 

: dg ay —— for E TS 

r eces for 25c. Your money refunded if not 
satisfied. A. I. OMO MUSIC CO., 2 

Ave., N. Y. ois ee 

If you wish to learn th 

SHORTHAND. easiest, and best, send ae 

Some Fasee ys gone are ” of “College Course 
of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book 

and Home Study,—a revelation of simplici, — 


ANCIS J. STEIN, Pub! 
31st and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia. Penna, 


6 Pieces of Sheet Music, large print, full size, 
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King’s ‘*‘ VERTICAL” Pens 


Nos. 1-2-8-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and college use. 
30 cents per gross. Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOU R OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 
yowder, one of which contains all the ingredients 
for making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one a gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 20 cents. 

Place contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for black ink, of lukewarm water that has 
been boiled, and let it dissolve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


LEADS 
ALL OTHERS. 





G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1., Boston. 











selections by @ grand chorus of 500 chil- 
dren, led by C. H. Congdon, New York 
city; president’s address; “Primary Music 
Methods,” Mrs. Marie Burt Parr, super- 
visor of music in primary grades, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; “Rote Singing and its Proper 
Place in Publie Schools—Practice versus 
Theory,” W. A. Hodgdon, supervisor of 
music in St. Louis, Mo.; “Music in Public 
Schools a Means of Culture in the Com- 
munity,” Miss Lucy Robinson, supervisor 
of music, Wheeling, W. Va; “Music in 
the Primary Grades of our Public 
Schools,” William A. Wetzell, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 

Friday, July 1, 1.30 p. m.—‘‘Methods 
versus Results,’ W. H. Pommers, super- 
visor of music, St. Louis, Mo. 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. 


Sessions in Busch Hall, second floor, 
Administration building. President, 
Cheesman A. Herrick, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
vice-president, H. B. Brown, Valparaiso, 
Ind.; secretary, Thomas H. H. Knight, 
Boston, Mass. 

Tuesday, June 28, 2.30 p. m.—Presi- 
dent’s address, “Old Wine in New Bot- 
tles,” Cheesman A. Herrick, professor of 
history, Central high school, Philadelphia, 
Penn.; “The work of the private com- 
mercial schools as illustrated in the ex- 
hibits at the St. Louis Exposition”; “The 
work of secondary and higher commer- 
cial schools as illustrated at the St. Louis 
Exposition’; “The St. Louis Exposition 
as an illustration to teachers of commer- 
cial geography”; “The influence of fairs 
and expositions on industry and com- 
merce.” : 

Wednesday, June 29, 2.30 p. m.—Topic: 
“The Report of the Committee of Nine’’; 
“From the Standpoint of the Independent 
School of Commerce,” James J. Sheppard, 
principal of New York high school of 
commerce, New York city; “From the 
Standpoint of the General High School,” 





SUMMER 
2 TOURS 


of any transportat on line; 
GREATEST VARIETY varying in distance, from 


a days’ ride to a tour around the world. 


VARIABLE ROUTES TO ST. LOUIS. 


H. J. COLVIN, 362 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 













Foreign Tours 


Norway, Sweden, and Russia tour sails June 22. 
73 days. $725. 
Coaching tourin England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
sailing June 22. 68 days. #675. 
Summer tour, sailing June 30, to London, Paris, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and Austria. 
80 days. $650. 
Summer tour, sailing July 2, to Italy, Switzerland, 
Paris, and London. 66 days. #485 
Around the World, October 1. 
D-ring several years many teachers have visited 
Europe either in our conducted parties or under 
our owe. We are always glad to udvise iutending 
raveiers, 
Send for Itineraries. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





Bertrand DeR. Parker, principal of high 

school, Rockford, Ill; general discus- 

sion, led by J. Remsen Bishop, principal 

rs ——— Hills high school, Cincinnati, 
oO. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHILD STUDY. 


Sessions in Congress Hall. President, 
BE. A. Kirkpatrick, Fitchburg, Mass.; vice- 
president, Miss Jemny B. Merrill, New 
York, N. Y.; secretary, A. H. Yoder, Se- 
attle, Wash, 

Thursday, June 30, 2.30 p. m.—A paper 
by Will S. Monroe, State Normal school, 
Westfield, Mass., will be distributed, de- 
scribing the various types of child study, 
and indicating where exhibits of the same 
may be found. General topic: ‘Methods 
in Scientific Child Study,” “Questionnaire 
Methods of Child Study,” Will Grant 
Chambers, State Normal school, Moor- 
head, Minn.; discussion; “Laboratory 
Tests as a Means of Child Study,” Miss 
Mabel Clare Williams, department of 
philosophy, Iowa State University; “Con- 
tributions of Zoological Psychology to 
Child Study,’’ Linus W. Kline, State Nor- 
mal school, Duluth, Minn.; “Unsolved 
Froblems of Child Study and Modes of 
Attack,” G. Stanley Hall, president of 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; 
“Methods of Teaching Child Study.” 

[Continued next week.] 





TIME TO PLAN FOR VACATION. 


It’s none too early to think about vaca- 
tion, and no one can afford to make plans 
for his summer outing before consulting 
the Central Vermont Railway Company’s 
new handbook of Vermont, Lake Cham- 
plain, and Canada resorts. This attrac- 
tive, profusely illustrated book of 150 
pages is sent for six cents postage. Ad- 
dress T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central 
Vermont Railway, 360 Washington street, 
Boston. 


> —_ 
> 


MOOSEHEAD FREE FROM ICE. 


Maine is ready for the fishermen. Have 
you purchased a new fishing outfit? Have 


you selected your fishing grounds? The 
ice has left Moosehead, and Sebago has 
been clear for quite a while. Black bass 
are sporting in Belgrade, and away down 
in Washington county in Grand Lake, 
fishing has been in progress for two 
weeks. If you have any particular choice 
in regard to your species of fish, just sig- 
nify your preference and get a Boston & 
Maine “Fishing & Hunting” booklet. 
You can get it for two cents, also accom- 
panying it a book giving the fish and 
zame laws of northern New England and 
Canada. No sportsman can afford to be 
without these two booklets. Send a stamp 
to the General Passenger Department, 
Loston & Maine Railroad, Boston, they’il 
take care of you. 
a 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS ABROAD. 








American school teachers who go 
abroad this coming summer will have 
many attractions in the line of their pro- 


fession. One of these is the international 
congress of teachers of drawing, which is 
to meet in Berne, Switzerland, during the 
week beginning August 1. It is proposed 
that the exhibits taken to this meeting be 
allowed to remain to constitute an inter- 
national museum of school art work. 
The representatives of the United States, 
from any one of whom further details 
may doubtless be learned, are Alfred 
Vance Churcbill, Teachers College, New 
York; Fred H. Daniels, director of draw- 
ing, Springfield, Mass.; Arthur W. Dow, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss 
Emily Sartain, Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women; Miss Mary C. 
Wheeler, Providence, R. I. 

In quarters independent of the central 
exhibition there will be opened a free ex- 
hibition of models, works, and hand- 
books having connection with the teach- 
ing of drawing. This museum will be lo- 


cated in a Swiss city of a canton which . 


will be selected as offering the greatest 
advantages from the point of view of the 
full utilization of the collection. The of- 
ficers of the Swiss committee of organiza- 
tion at Berne are: Leon Genoud, presi- 
dent; C. Schlaepfer, secretary. 

Other educational meetings are the fol- 
lowing. An international mathemati- 
cal congress at Heidelberg, August 
&-13; in international congress of physical 
culture teachers, to meet in Genoa, Swit- 
verland, date not yet settled, but particu- 
lars to be had from 2 Avente des Tilleuls, 


Paris. | 










The Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition 
At St. Louis 


TICKETS, BOTH SINGLE AND ROUND TRIP, via 
different routes, entirely independent of our tours. 






Our personally conducted parties will leave on May 24, June 
1, 8, 15, 22, and 24, for St. Louis. Later parties every week. 






Our parties, while in St. Louis, will be entertained at the new 
and elegant hotel, THE JEFFERSON — the finest and latest addition 
to the list of palatial permanent hotels of the city. 


ALASKA AND THE YELLOWSTONE PARK........July 9 
YELLOWSTONE PARK TOURS, June 6, July 9, August 3 

and September 7 
YELLOWSTONE PARK AND COLORADO .......August 3 
YELLOWSTONE PARK AND CALIFORNIA... .September 7 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points, independent of 
our schedule parties. 













Send for Circular, mentioning Trip desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 306 Washington St., dvs‘, Boston 


1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





25 Union Square, New York 
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THE BOSTON THEATRES. Henrietta Budd, in ‘‘The Sultan of Sulu,” 
hag received enthusiastic receptions at 
every performance. Miss Simpson is de- 
cidedly handsome in the boy’s costume 
she wears, and her voice is heard to excel- 
lent advantage in stirring solos and also 
= tuneful duets with Ida Brooks Hunt 
ra prima donna. The introduction of the 
jot Bird and the Cold Bottle, two gro- 
tesque characters, played by John Dona- 
hue and Mattie Nichols, respectively, has 
added dash and brightness to the’ per- 
fc rmance. Miss Hunt has a role that 
comes very near being a grand opera part 
She has a voice of rare quality, carefully 
trained, and she is one of the handsomest 
of prima donnas. Alexander Clark in the 
ieading comedy role, the Blue Jay, has 
mucheof the fun-makirg to do, and several 
of the best musical numbers are sung by 
him. Olive North is es demure a turtle 
dove as one could wish for. Other birds 
are represented by other competent per- 
formers. The beeutiful costumes of the 
chorus, the artistic groupings of the pretty 
little canaries, sparrows, blackbirds, doves 
etc., deserve special mention. Mr. |Luders’ 
—— > of pone Bn ah many of 

ave reached the whistling s 

ae whistling stage of 





MAJESTIC. 


rs “Buster Brown,” Meliville B. Raymond's 
fine musical production, which has 
been drawing big crowds to the Majestic 
theatre, will continue to occupy the stage 
at that house. The musical comedy fieid 
has been so thoroughly traversed the past 
few years, and its lmited product has 
been so minutely threshed by authors and 
managers in quest of material both novel 
and catchy, that many of them became 
discouraged and abandoned this popular 
branch of amusement. Mr. Raymond has 
struck a “rich find’’ in his diminutive star, 
Gabriel, and no better series of stage pic- 
tures, clean, wholesome ccmedy, and in- 
spiring musical numbers have been pre- 
sented in this city in many days. Al- 
though Master Gabriel is only three feet 
in height, and weighs less than forty 
pounds, he runs the gamut, from musical 
work of a high degree to speaking lines 
of a serious order, with an effectiveness 
and finish that would do credit to the 
cleverest artists of the present day, and he 
is a master in dialect parts. Mr. Ray- 
mond has stopped at no expense or labor 
in furnishing one of the best attractions 
in the musical comedy line that has been 
presented during the past several seasons. 


GLOBE. 


The first week of the “Isle of Spice,” 
the pretty musical extravaganza at the 
Globe, was the most successful ever known 


KEITH’S. 
- that theatre. It is the cpinion that the 
There will be lots of amusing entertain- = {)0TUs work is quite the best ever seen in 
ment in the Keith show for the week of e city. The radium ballet is as beauti- 
ful as it is mysterious. Miss Buckner’s 


May 23 that will appeal to old and young, 
for the program is one of the best assort- 
ments of vaudeville booked this season. 
it ineludes such well-known people as Ned 
Monroe, W. Mack, and Nellie Lawrence, 
in a new comedy sketch, ‘“The Two Sena- 
tors’; the four Wilsons, in a wondertul 
acrobatic and flying ring specialty; Ten- 
brooke and Lambert, —_ ae com- 

avis, 


“Little Maid of Nicobar’ is also a great 
hit, and the seng with its accompanying 
chorus of pretty girls is one of the prettiest 
things in the extravaganza. Toby Lyons 
always a great favorite in Boston, is at 
his best in his “Goo-Goo Man.” Both 
press and public are unanimous in saying 
that B. C. Whitney has presented to Ros- 
ton theatre-goers the greatest musical 





edy sketch; George C. the legiti- ' thea 
mate successor of the lamented J. W. and scenic production that has been given 
Kelley; Sisters DeVan, in a marvelous perch in years. 

act; and the noted Village Choir of the Fs 


East,” a mixed quartet of 
splendid singers. For the special amuse- 
ment of the .juveniles, Professor Kreisel, 
with his troupe of trained dogs, monkeys, 
and cats, has been engaged. The Fadettes 
will continue with an entire change of pro- 
cram, but the hours for their appearance, 
1.45 and 7.30 p. m., will remain the same. 


“Way Down 
ART IN POETRY AND COLOR. 





The Dixon Company has just issued an 
attractive little book, telling for the bene- 
fit of the little ones how Dixon’s Crayons 
were brought to earth by the spirits of 
Fairyland. The story is told in verse, and 
will interest pot only the little ones, but 
their elders as well. The book is entirely 
in colors of the daintiest and most unique 
combinations—a genuine work of art—and 
the poetry is excellent. It could be 
read by any teacher to her class, not only 
with pleasure, but with prefit. The Dixon 
Company will be very glad to send copies to 
any teacher who writes and asks for them. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


TREMONT. 


The fifth week of “Woodland,” now run- 
ning at the Tremont, will begin May 23. 
This latest work of Pixley and Luders has 
been successful from the beginning, and 
since the first production, April 25, the 
opera has_ been steadily improved. The 
additions that were made to the cast re- 
cently were welcomed by large audiences. 
Cheridah Simpson, the statuesque Prince 
Eagle, who made many friends ere when 
she played Piolo in “King Dodo,” and 
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EMERSON’S NEW PRESIDENT. 

Notice has been made in these columns 
and elsewhere of the election to the presi- 
dency of the Emerson School of Oratory 
in Boston of W. J. Rolfe, A. M., the most 
eminent Shakesperian writer, critic, and 
authority living. Dr. Rolfe’s fame is as 
wide as the world, and the acquisition is 
a notable and most valuable one for the 
eollege. Dr. Rolfe was born in 1827 in 
Newburyport, Mass., and graduated from 
the Aniherst (Mass.) college in 1845. He 
taught in the Kirkwood (Maryland) 
Academy, in Day’s Academy in Wren- 
tham, Mass., became the first principal of 
the Dorchester (Mass.) high school on his 
twenty-fifth birthday (among the pupils 
of the first day and class being Chief Jus- 
tice Blake of Montana, and Thomas F. 
Temple, register of deeds for the city of 
Boston for the past thirty-five years, and 
grand receiver of the A. O. U. W. of 
Massachusetts since the jurisdiction was 
founded many years ago), later was 
master successively of the Lawrence and 
Salem high schools and of the Cambridge 
high school, where he was master until 


his resignation in 1868. He still lives in | 


Cambridge, but has devoted his time to 
literature in books, criticisms, and con- 














‘W. J. ROLFE, A. M. 





tributions to the leading magazines. 
His books cover a wide range, including 
a “Satchel Guide to Europe’ (published 
anonymously for twenty-seven years), 
and an elementary study of English, but 
are largely on Shakespeare and the poets. 
His books are published by the famous 
house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., his 
“Students’ Series of Standard English 
Poems for Schools and Colleges,’ with 
explanatory and critical notes, being es- 
pecially valuable. 

He received the honorary degree of 
A. M., at Harvard in 1859, and the same 
degree in 1865 at Amherst, where in 
1887 he received the further honor of 
Doctor of Letters. From 1882 to 1888 he 
was president of the Marthas Vineyard 
Summer Institute. He has also been an 
instructor in the summer sessions of the 


State University of Illinvis, Colorado 
College, and several other summer 
schools. 


Dr. Rolfe has three children, John 
Carew, George William, instructor in the 
Institute of Technology, Boston, and 
Charles Joseph, who is a lawyer in Bos- 
ton. Charles married Josephine Jeffer- 
son, a granddaughter of Joseph Jefferson, 
the actor. They have one child, 
Josephine, who is a special pet of her 
great-grandfather, and who was born on 
the anniversary of the latter’s birthday. 
A rather “strenuous” day in Dr. Rolfes 
life was in 1992, when the Dorchester high 
school celebrated its golden birthday an- 
niversary, at which its first principal 
was present, and the latter celebrated his 
own diamond birthday anniversary, and 
the birthday anniversary of his little 
granddaughter. 

a en ee 
J.C. LATTIMORE,, M. 8, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, WACO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

“An experience of more than six years 
of bicycling finds me more than at the be- 
ginning an advocate of the bicycle. 
When the weather is good } would much 
rather use my wheel than my buggy in 
the performance of my official duties in 
visiting the city schools. After a day 
pent up in an office, I know of nothing 
mcre refreshing and exhilarating than a 
half-hour’s ‘spin’ on one’s wheel through 
pleasant streets and parks.” 

Waco, Texas, August 8, 1903. 





G. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


‘An Ounce of Prevention 


is Worth a Pound of Cure.” 


The Philosopher must have had in mind the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 





as this System, at an outlay of only 3 per cent. of the value of text- 
books, makes the books last from 60 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
longer than usual, besides keeping the books for a full school year in a 
Clean, Healthful Condition, and in Perfect Repair. 
old books new, but we can make books in good condition last fully twice 


as long. 
Reduce your annual outlay for replenishing new books. 


We cannot make 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. Samples Sree 


Springfield, Mass. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Mr. R. A. Searing, who has built up the 
Rochester, New York, Normal ‘Training 
school, has been elected superintendent of 
schools of North Tonawanda, New York, 
one of the wide-awake cities of Western 
New York. Mr. Frank J. Beardslee re- 
signed four weeks earlier to accept a simi- 
lar position near by. North Tonawanda 
has 15,000 population and a $100,000 high 
school buiiding which signifies much vy 
way of educational ideals. 

Mr. Searing is torty years of age, was 
educated in the public schools of RKoches- 
ter amd the Rochester University. His 
teaching has been in that city. He was 
closely associated with Mr. Bilis when he 
was superintendent, and “has been princi- 
pal in the reign of four superintendents 
and has been highly appreciated by them 
all. He has had four principalships in the 
city in twenty years. He has been secre- 
tary of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association for six years and is as well 
known and as influential as any man of 
wis years in the state. 


The death of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver of 
Westfield, president of the Music Depari- 
ment of the N. E. A., is a distinct loss to 
the profession. It is comceded by all that 
he secured results in genuine sight read- 
ing that were without a precedent. He 
gave the music features of the Siate Nor- 
imal school at Westfield exceptional promi- 
nence. 


Jeremiah E. Burke of Lawrence walked 
off with the Boston supervisorship with 
unanticipated ease. It is many a day 
since the Boston school board has been as 
imteresting as it is this year. There have 
been complications within complicat:ons 
from the day the beard organized in Jan- 
uary. There is a larger majority of mem- 
bers elected on a straight party ticket 
than before in many years, and there was 
great expectation as to what they would 
do, but there has never been more inde- 
pendence of action in the board than this 
year, and the unexpected has been hap- 
pening frequently. Mrs. Julia B. Duff and 
the Public School Association members 
are voting together oftemer than apart, 
and really it looks much as though the 
year was to be a record breaker for inde- 
pendence. Mr. Burke’s selec.ion was dis- 
vinctly an independent movement. Mr. 
Augustus Rafter was slated for the place 
and had the nomination of the special 
committee. Mr. Rafter is a good prin- 
cipal of a grammar school, and had the 
support of the masters. Mr. Burke is one 
of the bright young men among the super- 
intendents of the state. Both at Marlboro 
and at Lawrence he has made a good rec- 
ord. 


The election of Miss Sawtelle as princi- 
pal of the Hancock school, Boston, created 
as much excitement as anything in recent 
times. The Hancock is one of the his- 
toric girls’ schools of the city. Not until 
Miss Carpenter’s choice as principal of the 
Winthrop school, about two years ago, 
has Boston ever elected a woman princi- 
pal of a grammar school. Miss Carpenter 
has made a distinct success. Miss Saw- 
telle had been a notable success as first 
assistant. She is an unusual woman, and 
the principle of promoting an assistant 
under any circumstances was at stake. It 
was a definite and severe blow to the sub- 
masters. Boston has been able to com- 


mand exceptional talent among men, No 
city in the country has been so at- 
tractive to scholarly and experienced 


young men as Boston, because there has 
been a practical certainty that any young 
man once in the service would have a 
$3,000 prneipalship in due time. If head 
assistants are to have the girls’ schools 
the chances of promotion will be reduced 
fully one-third. This cam but have a de- 
cided influence in this direction. 

On the other hand the women now, for 
the first time, can anticipate promotion, 
They have long felt that it was a greait 
hardship that there was no future for a 
woman teacher. Thiis has often lead en- 
terprising women to leave the Boston ser- 
vice for outside cities. There are princi- 
pals in suburban cities who were emi- 
nently successful women teachers in Bos- 
ton, and one of the famously successful 
private school proprietors of Philadelphia 
was one of the most successful women 
teachers in Boston, and none of these 
women would have left Boston had a 
principalship then been possible. Every- 
body sympathizes with the sub-masters 
in their disappointment—they even 
charge it as bad faith—and everybody 
rejoices with the women in their new 
hope. 


—_—— +> 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 








ANIMAL STUDIES. A text-book of elé- 
mentary zoology. By David Starr Jor- 
dan, M. S., M. D., Ph.D., L1..D., presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity; Vernon L. Kellogg, M. S., profes- 
sor of entomology in Leland Stanford 
Junior University, and Harold Heath, 
Ph.D., assistant professor invertebrate 
zoology in Leland Stanford Junior 
University. New York, Boston, Chicago, 
London: D. Appleton & Co. 450 pp. 
with index. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

This book is in the Twentieth Century 
Text-books on Zoology, by the same 
authors, and which now include “Animal 
Life,”’ “Animal Forms,” “Animals,” “Ani- 
mal Studies,” and “Animal Structures.” 
Pope says, “The proper study of mankind 
is man,” and as the relations of animals 
to man, as well as to one another, are of 
importance and interest, the proper study 
of mankind should also include other 
members of the animal kingdom. ‘“Ani- 
mal Studies” presents a compact but com- 
plete treatment of elementary zoology, 
especially prepared for institutions of 
learning that prefer to find in a single 
book an ecological as well as morphologi- 
cal survey of the animal world. “Animal 
Life” treats largely of ecology, and “‘Ani- 
mal Forms” of morphology. In this vol- 
ume the salient features of these books 
are presented with additional chapters on 
the Classification, the Economic Uses, and 
the History of Animals. “Animal 
Studies” meets the demand for an ele- 
mentary zoology that shall treat of -the 
natural history rather than merely of the 
morphology of animals. Structure, life 
habits, environment, economics, and the 
history of fossil animals are treated with 
that clearness, conciseness, and comp!ete- 
ness for which President Jordan is par- 
ticularly distinguished. While the book 





contains adequate material for a year's 
work, it is_also admirably adapted for 
schools that find it necessary to give a 
shorter time to this subject. 


— -o 


EARLY MAY FISHING IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE AND MAINE. 


Good fishing is being reported from New 
FEnegland’s lakes. In New Hampshire last 
week in Lake Winnipesaukee over thirty 


trout averaging four pounds apiece were 
caught, and the salmon are topping six 
and a half pounds. Newfound lake is 
sending forth some likely samples, and 
Sunapee has her usual crowd of callers. 
In Sebago down in Maine last week some 
bouncers weighing fourteen, twelve, ten, 
eight, and seven and one-half pounds re- 
spectively were landed. The fishing in all 
lakes where the ice has left is first-class, 
and, from the present outlook, it appears 
that Moosehead and Rangeley lakes will 
be on the fishing list by the middle of 
next week. Don’t go fishing without the 
Boston & Maine’s beautiful illustrated 
booklet “Fishing and Hunting,” and the 
new book just out giving the game laws 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, and New Brunswick. You can pro- 
cure them both by sending two-cent stamp 
to the General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/PT, RELIABLE. 


TEACHERS’ A CENCY 





James F. McCullough 
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CHOOL AND COL 


IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 
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Teachers’ 5) Bromfield St., BOSTON 
Agency 


Established 1890 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 











BOSTO 





Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 








Normal Teachers Agency 


Register with us and 

improve your prospects. 
All schools supplied 

with modern teachers. 
B, F. CLARK, Manager, 





W/ORCESTER 


Enquiries promptly answered. 


407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 
431 


E A CHE: R § State Mutual Building, 
A G E N C Y , WORCESTER, MASS. 





TEACHERS 






: ( Yi 10 WV Fs 


Always has vacancies for competent teachers. Wede l with 
School Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable, member- 
ship fee not necessary. 
day for new Manual. 


Now isthe time to enroll. Write to- 


1420 CHESTNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BUREAU 





The Week’s Record 
Pa, to N. Y., shorthand, private school, $1,000. 


school 
cial, Robert College, $550 and home. 
mercial, private school, $1,200. 
commercial 
mervial, private schoo}, $960. 
read y to cic 

but well-trained be 


inexperiencec nners. 


less requested so todo. We work for our clients. 


Ind. 
to Minneapolis, commercial and penmanship, private 
$1,200. Maine to Constantinople, asst. commer- 
Til. to Pa., com- 
Ind. to Pa., high school, 
$900. Maine to N. Y., penmanship and com. 
Twenty-five more about 
se. More than 150 available candidates, among 
them some superior teachers; some fair instructors; some a 
t We submit 

data to school officials without notifying candidates, un- 
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to the Manager 











THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A SPECIALTY BY A SPECIALIST. 


5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts 





FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } 


Address, with 4 cents postage, 
WORLD’s Farr, 915 Locust St., St. Louis. 








Some New Books. 





Title. 
Autobiography of Herbert Spencer...........+..+++ 
/Hayden’s Dictionary of Dates ........-...26- ccc eens 
Grammar Lessons in English ( Books I. and II.).... 
Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm... Von Minckwitz & 
Our Bodie’ and How We Live...........cecceeeeeees 
COMME We IY odbc bub eWsr coew ives cicced socéoce 
The Lighting of Schoolrooms, ............ ....0eseenae 
POO TOU GO TONG eco 6i oes cceesciiecce css tettecsece 
Smile’s Self-Help....... 
Stories from Life.... ... 
Lives Worth Remembering 
WlOmOMUNEH DI OOUR es bose 50k ce bc code vies ceed cccecas 
Outlines of Universal History.... ... wh weed sesiee bees 
Elements Of Algebra. ........0222 scene secs cecccccesees 





liistory of the United States of America...... Ris Kine 
American FROME s 05260 ss00. scccevt ne. -cca'dveences 


Cur Mountee GRO és oo cde io cCecoc tc cdccccscvcvtees 
W hittlon Lae Soden ects Seki ds sb csbeedbs éoue 
Modern Crisis in Religion.............. 


First Lessons in the New Thought... obbodeses 
The Soutneee Pemeskek eles te ve ees bai besccs oder esce 
The New South and Other Addresses................ 





Author. Publisher. 


D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
Gordy & Mead Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 


Ss] 
|e 


Wilder Ginn & Co., Boston. .45 
Blaisdell “ “ “ 65 
Shearer Richardson, Smith & Co., “ 1,00 
Rowe Longmans, Green & Co., “ 1 00 
Ballard “ sad a vd 1-00 
Bower American Book Company, “ -60 
Marden “ “ rf id quiste 
Kupfer es oe ee 4 45 
Tanner i) oe “s % 1 00 
Fisher “ “ “ “ 2 40 
Hull iki “ a) id 50 
Carryl Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Carleton ” * “ v4 1,25 
Elson The Macmillan Company, “ 1.75 
Stephens ae “ “ “ 2.00 
TLomas i si a ” 1.50 
Pickard Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston. 1.00 
Lorimer Fleming H. Revell, Chicago. 1,00 
Winkley James H. West & Co., Boston. 60 
Abernethy Maynard, Merrill & Co., N. Y. 12 
Grady “ id iy “e .24 

















A TREASURE HOUSE OF SONG. 





The Oliver Ditson Company of Boston 


has just issued an attractive volume of 
folk songs and other songs for children, 
edited by Jane Byrd Radcliffe-Whitehead. 
It is the most comprehensive and inter- 
esting collection of English, Scottish, 
Irish, German, French, Scandinavian, 
Polish and Russian, Italian, Spanish, and 
American songs ever gotten together. In 
addition to the folk songs are songs of 
patriotism of various nations, carols, 
rounds, catches, nursery songs, lullabies, 
etc., ete., showing knowledge, enthusiasm, 
excellent musical training, and judgment 
in gathering, selecting, and compiling, on 
the part of the author. The book is a 
treasury of melody and of musical expres- 
sion found only in songs of this class, de- 
lightful to the adult lover of music, and 
especially adapted for the young. Price, 
226 pages folio size, bound in board-cover 
With cloth back, $2.00. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 

Colorado Cough and Catarrh Root is 
not a drug, but a palatable herb pleasant 
to take, 





Sas 


“You have seen his book. I suppose 

What do you think about it?” 

ell, there’s one good thin “si 

oR Aanate go g about it, 

_ Yes, it’s simply impossible to drama- 
tize it.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 








Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle 


G. Franklin «ing of Hawley street and 
Hawley place, Boston, has two concen- 
trated ink powders, which he is sending 
out, postpaid, for twenty-five cents a 
package, one which will make a pint of 
the best red ink, and one for twenty cents 
a package, which will make a gallon of the 
best black ink. The directions for making 
are very simple, and those who have used 
the inks pronounce them as free flowing, 
unfading, and unsurpassed by any. These 
a are very much cheaper than any 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
Canandaigua, N. Y.—Long distance telephone.—One of our bigh school teachers has scarlet fever 


Can you wary her place atonce? Latin, Kuglish, algebra, $650. leave it all to you.—Supt. J. C. Nor 
ris, May 5. , ila. m. 

Long distance pepuene.-_ Mae Culer will reach Canandaigua at 10.58 to-night. She will more than 
satisfy you.—To Dr. Norris, May 5, 4.05 p. m. 


Auburn, N. Y.—Telegram.—Begin work Monday, Auburn, seventh grade, $450, Telegraph accep- 
tance.—To Mary Ff, Reardon, Herkimer, N. Y., April 22, 1904. 

Miss Reardon is doing nigely.—-Supt. C: 8. Marsh, april 26. ‘es 

Hornellsville, N. Y.— gram.—Elected. Hornellsville September, Latin, Greek, $500. ele. 
graph acceptance.—To Florence D. Lefferts, South Glens Falis, N. Y., April 20, 1904. 

I certainly was surprised and pleased to get notice of my election to a vacancy of which I had not eyen 
heard. Thank you sincerely.—Miss Lefferts, April 22, 1904. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
introduces to Co 8 


MERICAN - TEACHERS’ AGENCY.’ scnoos, ana Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Reco mds college and normal gradua specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
a eeee eee t Seale. Atvines pogeute eeoe canal. WM. 0. PhaTT, M 
378 Wabash 


anager. 
9 
the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY ive. chicago 
th Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. ie pop Go teachers wanted. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. eer Book containing valuable information Free! 
HE BES THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 


filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 
nities for aspiring 


HE SOUTH AND WEST ieee arias 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better opens now than ever before. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


EDUCATORS EXCHANGE scenic Fone 
Schermerhorn 3. tausi.n 7. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIB, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh St. 
i ootbs, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 

















offer better opportu- 








Gives direct nominations. 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 








Boston, Mass, : 
4 Ashburton Pl. 





The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2A Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade'work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Send for new illustrated manual. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 














SPPSSPHSSISGHSSSSHFESOSHOS SSO SS OOFHO SEES SOOOOOE 
Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the-country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . « Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


Q (@) WM. F. JARVIS 





ALVIN F. PEASE. 


9OO9O90O006560OSOSS SHSSSSHOOOSOOSOOOOSD 06606000090000086 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
T dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Mornsgs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau| TEACHERS AGENCY 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of —_ — aa oe omete 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Conscientious ad- 
mocantiehed in ie. of places. vice to parents regarding schools and instructors. * 
Recommends teachers Geary” 
New England teachers wanted. 


Send for Bulletin. Selling and renting of school 
property. Established 1880. 

H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 

No. 61 E. 9th St.. NewYork. 











E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (Corner of Twentieth St.) 
NEW YORK CITY. 








When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 








FTOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LIX.—No. 20. 














BOSTON 





or single pieces. 
packed in cases. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 


Securely 





Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 








- 





Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 


BjOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train. 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 
ing. For go and oma <A ny apply as 
the school, New corner 0. eter St. 

i Ory: G' H. BARTLETT, Princtpal. 








NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamINGHAM, MASS, 
i» women only. Especial! attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 











The Louisiana Purchase 
AS IT WAS— AS IT IS 


A. E. WINSHIP anv R. W. WALLACE 


A brief, accurate account of the Purchase, 
also a chapter devoted to each of the States 
and Territories included in the Purchase, with 
a bright, breezy description of each as it ap- 


CLOTH .. 


pears to-day. 


Illustrated with portraits of 
Madison, Napoleon, and others 


peculiar to the Mississippi region. 





60 CENTS 


Jefferson, 
who were 


prominent in the great event, and with scenes 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 








Special Day Exercises. 


154 pages. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
THANKSGIVING 
DECORATION DAY 
FRANKLIN 

CHRISTMAS 


[m] 


PENMANSHIP DAY 
FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 
ARBOR DAY STATE DAY 
WHITTIER LINCOLN 


Address 


MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music 


H. R. PATTENGIEL, Lansing, Mich. 















“AVES o garipo8’™ 


CALIFORNIA has numerous natural bridges, caves, 
etc., of no little interest. The mammoth Cave of 
Calaveras; the Alabaster Cave, the Crystal 
Palace Cave, containing anumber of subterranean 
apartments, such as the Bridal Chamber, the Crys- 
tal Palace Room, and the wonderful Music Hall. 


The Pleasantest, Shortest and Quickest 
route to these scenes is via 


UNION PACIFIC 


16 Hours Quicker to SAN FRANCISCO via OMAHA 


176 Washington Street. 
WILLARD MASSEY, N. E. F. & Pass, Agt. 






than any other line 


INQUIRE AT 


BOSTON, MASS. = @ 



































JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). 


Price in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


BOSTON: 
23-A Beacon St. 


10 East 14th St., Manhattan. 


378 Wabash Ave. 





x] NORMAL SCHVUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
rare both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyorn, A.M, 


GTMTE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. © 
For both sexes. For omen address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH, 


Gt4TE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues adcress 
Joun G. THowrpson, Princiva!. 
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Teachers Wanted 











For existing vacancies: Commercial 
branches in Western school; Benn 
Pitman Shorthand large school in 
the East. Register at once for Fall 
openings. Schools for sale should 
send us particulars. Schools want- 
ing teachers should write us. We 
will serve you well. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Wm. E. Drake, Manager. 
150 Fifth Avenue. ; 


Take The 
NICKEL 
PLATE 


ROAD 

















FOR THE 

ST. LOUIS FAIR 
Lowest rates and many 
unusual privileges. Special 





$15.00 rate from Buffalo on 
certain dates. Full informa- 
tion on-application to local 
Agents, or L. P. Burgess, N. 
E. P. A., New Old South 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





















Any Subscriber 


of the JourNAL oF Epvucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
dress to which he would like the paper sent. 





WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Hducation 
dated Sept. 3 and Oct. 15, 1903. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 





Summer Schools. 
Columbia University 


NEW YORK 
Summer Session, 1904 
‘Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17 











113 Courses — Anthropology, Chemistry, Domes. 
tic Science, Economics, Education, English, Fine 
Arts, French, Geography, Geology, German, His- 
tory, Italian, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Drawing, Music, Nature Study, Philos- 
ophy, Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, 
Psychology, and Spanish. 

Instruction will be Py b rofessors and in. 
structors from the staff of the University, as well as 
A Professor Alger, of the University of Michigan 
(in Education); Professor Baldwin and Dr. Judd, 
of Yale University ie —_ and in Psychology, 
respectively); Mr. C. N. Kendall, Superintendent 
of Schools at Indianapolis (in Education) ; and 
Professor Monroe, of the State Normal School, 
Westfield, Mass. (in Psychology). 

Board and Lodging may be had in Whittier Hall. 


The Announcement is now ready and will be sent 
upon application to the Secretary, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session for Teachers. 
July 7—Aug. 19, 1904. 
118 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS. 


Special mention: Many courses in Geography and 
Nature Work for Grades. Single Tuition Fee, $25. 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


. University of Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 13 to August 12, 1904 


Faculty of 40. More than 100 courses. Special 
opportunities for teachers to do advanced work. 
Tuition for the session only $12. 

Among the prominent educators who will conduct 
courses or deliver special lectures during the session 
are: . 

Professor JOHN V. DENNEY, of the Ohio State 
University. 

Professor HENRY JOHNSON, of Eastern Illinois 
State Normal School. 

Professor WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDS, of Knox 
College. 

Superintendent CALVIN N. KENDALL, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, 

Professor PAUL HENRY HANUS, of Harvard Uni- 
ba 

Professor ALBEKT BUSHNELL HART, of Harvard 
University. 

Catalog and full information sent upon applica 
tion to THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director. 

Urbana, [linois 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer School 
Term, July &5- August 13, 1904 


Courses will ke given in Architecture, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, French, German, Latin, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science, and 
Psychology. 

For information address ARTHUR H. Quinn, Di- 
rector of the Summer School, College Hall, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

JOSIAH H, PENNIMAN, Dean, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences 


Offers courses for men and women in Greek, Latin, 
English, Elocution, German, French, Spanish, 
History, Economics, he erry f Philosophy, Edu- 
cation, Architectural Drawing, Music, Mathematics, 
Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geology, Geography, and in Physical Haueation’ 
These courses are open without’ entrance exami- 
nation to all qualified persons. They are primarily 
designed for teachers, The University Libraries, 
Museums, Laboratories, etc., will be at the service 
of members of the Summer School. The School 
opens Tuesday, July 5th, and closes Friday, August 
12th, 1904. For full announcement of courses offered 
and information about expenses, address the Clerk 
of the Summer School, J. L. LOVE, 16 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Chairman. 


CINIVE: RSITY y Write for Calalogues 


 Price-List, »* 
PUBL] I G Any Information. 
8 HIN 27-20 West 23d St. 


COMPANY (6) v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 
— — -+++-ees BOSTON, MASS. 































































Emerson College of Oratory 
= Largest school of Oratory, Literature and 

» Pa For catalogue, address 

“e: Henry LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


Pedagogy in America, Summer Session. 
ee chit 
me Chickering Hall, Huntington A venue, lsuston. 


















A SPLENDID BOOK FOR COMMENCEMENT AND GRADUATION PRIZES 


William Cullen Bryant’ 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRIZES. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33-87 East 17t 


One volume. Cloth, 


s New Library of Poetry 


Revised and enlarged. Fully Illustrated. Gilt top, 


and Song 


$s. ALL KINDS AT ALL PRICES. 


h St., New York 














